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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





Clearing business skies .. . National 
defense plans .. . Offset to panacea 
demands. 





SKIES, definitely, will continue to brighten 
for business and industry in the months 
just ahead. 

On that unanimous assurance from Govern- 
ment economists, the White House is shifting 
policy from a depression to a recovery basis. 
Pres- 
sure to pour out money in a hurry is relaxed. 


First relief cut signals are going up. 


Confident assurance exists that the downward 
cycle is reversed. 

New emphasis will be directed toward shift- 
ing more and more of the recovery load to in- 
dustry. 

National defense is to be the vehicle. Ex- 
perience abroad shows defense to serve as a 
rallying point for divergent interests. The 
same technique now will be used here. 

Utility industry expansion in the name of 
defense already is serving as the subject of 
conferences. A billion dollar program, pri- 
vately financed, is talked about. 
gram of railroad reorganization and moderni- 
A plan for 


So is a pro- 


zation, publicly financed in part. 
training skilled workers, to remedy potential 
shortages, fits the same picture. 

All are to be offered as means of breaking 
defense bottlenecks, 

Yet all, likewise, can help break recovery 
bottlenecks. 
modernization, coupled with home building 
and improved automobile buying spell broad 


Utility expansion and railroad 


improvement in business and industry. 
* oe * 

Other signs iend encouragement for the 
immediate future. 

Europe is settling down to a period of 
armed peace. An armed peace means con- 
tinued deficit spending abroad; continued de- 
mand for American machinery and raw ma- 


terials. 

At home, rising industrial activity this 
time will find iabor organized in basic in- 
dustries, not facing organizational strikes. 


Pressures are building against abuse of the 
strike privilege. 

Industry’s ardor for price rises has cooled. 
Price cutting in steel and oil can become a 
disturbing factor instead. 

The utility industry’s long war with the 
An 


companies. 


Government now is to approach an end, 
ax is not to be used on holding 
Holding companies are set to reorganize, 
suggesting temporary uncertainty in dividend 
policies. 

National defense spending, utility expan- 
sion, home building, railroad equipment—to 
be stressed—all spell order: for the depressed 
heavy industries. 

es 8 8 

Panacea demands offer the biggest present 
White House worry. 

Recovery and a counter-offensive are to be 
used as antidotes. 
to be directed at farm and old-age pension 


The counter offensive is 


revolts. 

Farm demands are to be for fixed and high 
prices at home, with surpluses to be dumped 
abroad and no production control. The White 
House attack on these demands will call for 
continued production control, bigger sub- 
sidies financed by 
dumping of any surpluses among the low in- 
than 


processing taxes, and 


come wage earners at home, rather 
abroad. This counter attack will draw strong 
support. (See newsgram Page 3.) 

Pension demands are for big monthly pay- 
ments to all persons above 60, with no means 
test. The White House counter attack will 
call for bigger grants to support State-Federal 
old-age pensions and a speeding up as well as 
a broadening of old-age (See 
newsgram Page 2.) 

Improving business is counted upon by 
Government planners to soften pressure for 


printing press money and old-age subsidies of 


insurance, 


fantastic size. 
Ahead is a period of New 
tion. 
Experiments now projected are refinements 
of old experiments, not creation of new. 
National Economic Committee hearings, 
starting Nov. 14, will keep business men ex- 
cited, but will aim at developing facts, not at 
tanning business hides. 
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The Continuing Parade of Farm Subsidies; 
New Plans That May Swell Expenditures 


1 ies Federal Government, in twelve years, is 
} 7 


paying more than eight and one-half billion 

dollars in the form of aids to American farmers. 
Half of that total is being paid in the final 

four of those twelve years. 

This parade of farm subsidies got under way 

1929. It is continuing with 


importantly after 


the promise by members of Congress and by 


the Secretary of Agriculture of even larger 

s ai in 1 future 
! sea ne subsidies include expenditures 
dump more rplus farm products on foreign 
ets and among the under-privileged at 


e, as well as expenditures to add directly to 
farmer income. 


An increase over existing aids to agriculture 


ould increase the twelve-year subsidy total 
above that shown on the pictogram at the top 
this page. 


EARLY FARM BOARD SUBSIDIES 
Che de 


goes back to the early 1920's when the collapse 


mand for government help to farmers 


f the war boom, the gradual displacement of 
the horse by the automobile, and the appear- 
ance of new low-cost competition from Canada, 


Argentina, Australia and Brazil cut into farm 
markets and income. 

At first farmers asked Congress to levy a tax 
on cotton and wheat, the revenue from which 
would be used to dump the surplus in foreign 
markets thereby encouraging higher prices in 
Congress twice 
House 


tected market at home. 
but the White 


the pre 


approved twice dis- 
approved. 


Then came 1929 and the Farm Board. 


In the 1929 fiscal vear, aids to agriculture 
had cost the Federal Government little more 
than sixty-five million dollars. The Farm 


Board then set out to peg the price of cotton 
and of wheat by buying in the open market. 
By 1932 the Government was paying more than 


four hundred million dollars in aid to agricul- 


ture. 
The Farm Board period produced a billion 
dollars in farm subsidies of one kind and 


another. 


ADVENT OF THE AAA 

There followed a fiscal vear of retrenchment 
between July, 1932, and July, 1933, when aids 
to farmers were cut to little more than a third 
of their 1932 size. 

Appearance of the first Agricultural Adjust- 
farm demands then 
In the 1935 


ment Act and the rise of 
touched off a new subsidy period. 


fiscal year farm aids for the first time passed 
me billion dollars. Over the four years from 
1933 through 1936 these aids amounted to 
more than three billion dollars. Taxes levied on 


the processing of farm commodities produced 


+ 


revenue to pay for about one-third of this total. + 


The Supreme Court ended this period when 
it upset the first AAA. 
A second AAA 


almost as 


followed immediately, with 
This time 
there was no tax to provide revenue for the 
AAA subsidies, 
rhe result is that in the present fiscal year 
1939 year 
dollars will be distributed in aids to agriculture. 

In this second AAA period total subsidies for 
one quarter 


subsidies large as ever. 
Other aids were added as well. 
the 
more than a billion and a quarter 


agriculture are to pass four and 
billion dollars. 

Many types of Federal Government aid go to 
make up the yearly total of outlays to help 
American farmers. 


In the present year, the biggest single pay- 


ment of one-half billion dollars is made to 
individual farmers who use their land in the 
way the AAA directs. This is a soil conserva- 
tion subsidy. The next largest payment is 


made to farmers who cooperate with the con- 
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servation program and this payment is made 
to offset the loss of income from low prices. 
The Government helps to pay the interest on 
mortgage loans made to farmers; it uses its 
funds to make price-stabilizing loans; it buys 
large amounts of surplus farm products for 
distribution to people on relief; it makes loans 
tenants who want to become farm 
it makes grants of cash to farmers 


to farm 
owners} 
who otherwise would be forced to accept relief ; 
it makes loans for rural electrification; it pays 
storage charges on wheat stored for crop insur- 
ance and it Department of 
Agriculture that performs a great number of 


operates a vast 


services for farmers. 


NEW SUBSIDIES DEMANDED 

With all of these aids, however, American 
farmers remain dissatisfied. 

This dissatisfaction leads to suggestions for 
two types of new subsidy proposals. 

One proposal with strong farm support calls 
for outright fixing of prices on farm products 
consumed at home with surplus products to be 
dumped abroad. Through price fixing by Gov- 
ernment the farmer subsidy would come 
directly from consumers. 

Government officials do not favor price fixing 
and, instead, suggest a proposal for larger cash 
farmers who cooperate in 
trolling production. The increased cash would 
come from new processing taxes. Then, in ad- 
dition, these officials suggest that surplus farm 
products be dumped among the low income 
groups at home instead of abroad. 


THE SUBSIDIES YEAR BY YEAR 
The year by year record of the farm subsidy 
parade follows: 


subsidies to con- 


1929 Fiscal year .......% $ 65,408,000 
1930 ” — pre 225,963,000 
1931 ss o> genie m 298,748,000 
1932 ” ” - oaeatead 415,229,000 


$1,005,348,000 





Total Farm Board Period 


1933 Fiscal year ..... 129,264,000 
1934 ” Yc paten ge 968,896,000 
1935 ” aa gies 1,082,366,000 
1936 ‘i mS bbe een 971,360,000 


Total First AAA Period $3,151,886,000 





1937 Fiscal year ......+. 859,941,000 
1938 ns a> agelpaake P 886,136,000 
1939 7 D gts - *1,378,923,000 
1940 ” we 6weone. Sa 

Total Second AAA Period $4,375,000,000 


* Actual appropriations. 
t Estimated, 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Future patterns... U. S. crop 
“dumping” ... power truce... The 


search for peace by labor. 





JEWS from Washington just now gains 
significance because of its meaning for 

the future. 

Thus, major topics last week were the 
plans for solving the farm surplus problem, 
preparations to integrate utility systems un- 
der the Public Utility Act, attempts to solve 
labor and railroad troubles, Supreme Court 

| decisions as to the cases to be reviewed this 
term, plans for the monopoly inquiry and the 
drafting of the Federal budget for next year 
to take into account additional needs for na- 
tional defense arising out of recent changes 
in alignment of world powers. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace an- 
nounced that his Department is making plans 
for a new program to “dump” some of the 
surpluses of cotton, dairy products and other 
farm commodities at home rather than abroad. 
The proposed set-up would provide for sell- 
ing surplus farm products under a two-price 
system which would make them available to 
the lower income-third of the population at 
greatly reduced prices. 

PEACE OFFERING OF UTILITIES 

C. E. Groesbeck, chairman of the Board of 
the Electric Bond & Share Company, one of 
the largest utility systems, told stockholders 
of the company in a formal statement, the 
first of the kind, that the company will sub- 
mit tentative plans for integration of the sys- 
tem to the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion by Dec. 1, 

Although Mr. Groesbeck’s statement also 
included criticism of TVA competition with 
utilities, Federal officials hailed it as marking 
the dawn of a new era of cooperation between 
utilities and the Government to carry out the 
terms of the so-called “death sentence” clause 
of the Public Utility Act. 

In Houston the American 
Labor convention completed its annual review 
of labor problems. Included in its final 
voluminous draft of resolutions were criti- 
the National 
enforcement 


Federation of 


features of 
its 


cisms of various 
Labor Relations Act and 
which previously had drawn fire from A. F. 
of L. leaders. 

Out of the deliberations 
emerged a resolution declaring the A. F. of 
L. will make terms with the Committee for 


convention's 


Industrial Organization only if Chairman 
| [Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 
Bernard Baruch. wise in the ways of national 
defense, having served as war-time head of the 
War Industries Board, tells the President quite 
frankly that the United States has a big job on 
its hands if it is to bring its national defense 

up to par. 
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Preparing America 
For War-time Tasks 





Government spurs defense and | 
business lends a hand. A strong 
excuse for cooperation? 


TATIONAL defense appears to make ready bed- 
LY fellows. 

Signs that business and Government are co- 
operating to prepare the nation’s industry for 
war-time demands increased last week. 

In Continental Europe it is a familiar spec- 
tacle for all political factions and national groups 
to drop their quarrels when the country faces 
a threat of war. This happened in France and 
Germany in 1914. 

The American edition of this emergency co- 
operation is now being written in a distinctly 
American way. Cautiously, officials in Washing- 
ton and in the country’s industrial centers are 
making a start at cooperation, though the United 
States faces no immediate danger from abroad. 

First steps have been taken in three large in- 
dustries—utilities, railroads and aviation—and 
lesser efforts are under way in scattered indus- 
tries related to defense. 

The movement was spurred last week by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, a trusted friend and adviser of 
President Roosevelt, and chairman of the war- 
time War Industries Board, who returned from 
Europe with a comment that the Munich peace 
agreement was the result of “tragic unprepared- 
ness” in England and France. 





Stronger Defenses 
For U. S. Favored 

Mr. Baruch, emerging from a conference with 
the President, urged that industry be “geared up,” 
and made suggestions for a stronger army and 
navy. 

Immediately screaming headlines blazoned 
this recommendation and the President’s tacit 
approval across Europe. 

Denounced by the German and Austrian press, 
other nations apparently preferred to wait for 
more detailed disclosures before voicing their 
approval or disapproval. 

Perhaps the most extensive cooperation be- 
tween Government and industry may develop in 
the utility program. The plan is to urge utility 
companies to construct, with their own or Gov- 
ernment funds, about a billion dollars’ worth uf 
new steam generating plants in 15 key citias. 

The proposal is made because defense experts 
in the Government {feel that the country’s elec- 
tric power facilities are inadequate to handle 
emergency loans. (See Page 15.) 

Cooperation with railroads takes the form of 
overhauling equipment to ensure its readiness 
in case of need. 

Railroad cooperation will be enlisted to con- 
solidate terminal facilities and to lay up an equip- 
ment reserve. 

To strengthen the aviation industry, Wash- 
ington experts are mapping methods to train a 
supply of skilled aviation mechanics sufficient 
to answer war-time needs. Army and navy fa- 
cilities likely will be used for this purpose. 








Arms Production 
Tests Are Made 


Congress at its last session set aside $2,000,000 
to be devoted to training suitable industries in 
production of military material. “Educational” 
orders have been announced with the expecta- 
tion that the factories trained by Government 
specialists may be ready to give instant coopera- 
tion if a mobilization day arrives 

Industries that rely on raw materials not pro- 
duced in sizable quantities in this country may 
also feel the effects of Government cooperation 
for national defense. 

Washington officials are studying the problem 
of strategic commodities such as bauxite, nickel, 
tin, rubber, chrome ore and manganese which 
are found not at all or only in small quantities 
on American soil. 

Their studies may lead to government efforts to 
help industry lay in emergency supplies. 

The entire problem of national defense is now 
receiving close attention from President Roose- 
velt. Estimates for national budget for the nexi 
fiscal year are to be left open until full defense 
needs can be estimated. 

Predictions are that expanded war preparations 
will bring still closer cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and industry. 
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A ‘Ticket’ For '40?—Budgeting—Surpluses— 
Boom Controls- Farm Laboratories—PWA Strife 


Leading Democrats privately 
continue to discuss the 1940 elec- 
tion almost as much as the pres- 
ent one. The lated presidential 
ticket being mentioned: Reed 
and Farley. The argument runs 
that Justice Stanley. F. Reed 
valiantly upheld the New Deal in 
the Supreme Court before his 
appointment to that tribunal, 
comes from a strategic State— 
Kentucky, has no black mark; 
and that Chairman Farley “has 
the organization.” 


x** * 


White House orders are out to 
draw up what will look like a bal- 
anced Federal budget for the 
fiscal year that begins next July. 
Projected is a sharp reduction in 
relief payments based upon the 
prospect of improved business, 
and a sharp increase in expected 
tax revenue. Past experiences, 
however, prompt officials to re- 
mark that little attention is paid 
to the first budgets drawn up. 


x~** 


Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve System, is 
becoming concerned over the 
problem of controlling the next 
boom. Boom controls were es- 
tablished last time just before the 
1937 depression set in. 
* * * 

Leaders of the clashing Demo- 
cratic factions in the Massachu- 
setts gubernatorial primary are 
planning now to attempt to un- 
seat Senator Walsh two years 
hence. Governor Hurley, de- 


+ 











feated for renomination by 
former Governor Curley, has told 
his backers he will not forget the 
Senator’s failure to campaign for 
him as he had hoped. 
ee * 
Nationally known bankers pre- 
dict the election of Philip A. 
Benson, of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., to the 
presidency of the American 
Bankers Association in conven- 
tion in Texas next month. 
* * * 

The Department of Agriculture 
intends, if possible, to announce 
the location of its four projected 
“agricultural laboratories” with- 
in six weeks. Congress author- 
ized the laboratories for the pur- 
pose of developing new uses for 
farm products, Pressure to get 
them has been exerted from every 


State. 
a a 


Dissatisfaction with the appor- 
tionment of PWA funds is ap- 
parent among Congressmen vis- 
iting Washington, At least one 
Senator has gone over Secretary 
Ickes’ head to complain at the 
White Houes. Difficulty in get- 
ting allotments to complete proj- 
ects already started is said to be 
one cause of dissatisfaction. An- 
other, among Southerners, is a 
report that it has been easier to 
get help for construction of 
Negro schools than for white 
schools in the South. 

xk ok 


Mentioned for appointment as 
the regional director for New 


England under the Wage-Hour 


Act: Clement France, unem- 
ployment compensation official 
in Rhode Island. 


: = 9 


Heard in a Government Depart- 
ment: “So many changes are go- 
ing on around here you would 
think the Government was being 
reorganized, whether the reor- 
ganization bill passed or not.” 


x* * 


Reorganization steps within the 
Department of Agriculture and 
the Treasury are likely to be fol- 
lowed by similar steps in other 
sections of the Government. 


x* * * 


The Treasury study of tax re- 
vision and the beginning of 
studies into the structure and 
functioning of American indus- 
try are bogging down, pending 
more clarification of the world 


picture. 
~* * 


Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
is not recunciled to the program 
of dumping American wheat 
abroad, now engaged in by this 
Government on a broad scale. 
The result is a new coolness be- 
tween Mr. Hull and Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 


ture. 
x * * 


Reported dissension among mem- 
bers on the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, which now 
has started its investigation of 


monopoly, is confined to dis- 


+ 





agreement between Senator King, 
Dem., of Utah, and the others of 
the Committee. Senator King 
wants nothing done to disturb 
the calm of business men. 


xr 


Virginia and Maryland Con- 
gressmen are studying the Civil 
Service Jaws in the light of re- 
cent executive orders placing 
more Government employes un- 
der Civil Service. They wonder 
whether the orders might result 
in cutting down the number of 
Virginians and Marylanders on 
the Federal pay roll. 


x kre 


Voluntary registrations under 
the new law requiring agents of 
foreign principals in this coun- 
try to sign up at the Department 
of State have been many fewer 
than expected. The Department 
is not disturbed, however. A list 
of those who should register is 
at hand there. Failure to com- 
ply promptly with the law will 
speak for itself, if and when it 
becomes necessary to enforce 
registration. 


x ** 


Bituminous coal operations are 
insisting more than ever that the 
Coal Commission is up against a 
hopeless task in trying to fix 
prices without any control] of 
production or of competing fuels. 
The operators are looking now 
toward marketing agencies as a 
more likely solution of the in- 
dustry’s ills. 
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SPEEDING PREPAREDNESS 


VOTER ROOSEVELT 


PLANS A SPEECH . . . 21 CANDLES FOR "FIRST LADY” 


| eeniguemen DELANO ROOSEVELT was in 4 


an expansive mood. 


But missed entirely by one small group of 
tight-lipped press correspondents in the larger 
group that clustered about his desk was his 
frequent wide, creased smile, his natty grey 
suit, his eyes as they followed the erratic course 
of his cigarette smoke trailing upward. 

None of these things did this small group 
Their eyes were abnor- 
mally sensitive to the President’s every word. 
Pencils clutched in their fingers scratched a 
To the correspondents rep- 
resenting German, Italian, British, and French 
newspapers what the President had to say about 
probable increases in armaments was all import- 


of correspondents see. 


dizzying obligato. 


ant, 


Tiny beads of perspiration appeared on round- 
faced Kurt Sell’s brow as he raced his pencil 
across a small memorandum pad. Transmitted 
later, the President’s views made interesting 
reading for his employer, the German News Bur- 
. eau. Swarthy Leone 
Count in his own right, wired the news to the 
Almost hidden in the 
crowd, tiny Masuo Kato flicked his pencil for 
the Japanese Dome: Agency. With accustomed 
urbanity, British journalists took down every 
word which later made the headlines in Lon- 


Italian Stefani Agence. 


don’s Fleet Street. 


And yet it wasn’t what the President actually 
said that made the pencils fly, but the impli- 
cations which foreign governments would draw 


Fumasoni 


from the Chief Executive’s remarks. 


Although his 
into national defense 
needs has been under way 
for almost a year, it was- 
not until this last month 
that it was accelerated, according to the Presi- | 
dent, and that acceleration was induced by cer- | 
tain information received this last month. 

By the time Congress convenes the President 
probably will have a complete picture on defense 
needs to present to the American people. Until 
that time foreign press correspondents will be 
well up in front of his desk at every conference 
so that not one word he lets fall will be missed. 

Now Presidential comments of the above type 
which glares in black headlines do not as a rule 
spring into being as a result of a President’s 
Such was the admitted origin of the 


Defense Study 
Speeded Up by 


Foreign News 


dream. 


Biondi, a 


the United States. 





WITH FINLAND’S COMPLIMENTS 

The Finns do more than pay their war debts to 
Their envoy to this country, 
Mr. Eero Jarnefelt, presents a commemorative 


higher. 





Harris & Ewing 


album of stamps the President, known | 
throughout the world as an ardent stamp 
collector. | 








study 


M. Baruch showed. 


vations. 





approval for a new Washington airport after 
a nocturnal vision earlier this year. 
often than not important pronouncements come 
after a serious confab between the President 
and his trusted advisers. 


On the day before the President spoke his 
piece about national defense, a sedately gaited 
figure in smart, pin-striped garb, wearing a black 
fedora hat, turned into the Executive Offices. 
| From under the hat the silver hair of Bernard 
As war-time head of the 
War Industries Board, he, if anyone, knew what 
this country needed. Add to that the fact that 
he had been making a confidential survey of 
European countries and it will be seen that the 
“certain information” the President spoke about 
probably had its source in well founded obser- 


But if the Presidential announcements had 
come from all the top flight officials who con- 
ferred with the President last week, newspapers 
would consist almost entirely of headlines. 


But more 


A Political Talk 
Over the Radio 
Set for Nov. 4 


cle, but what the President “as a voter of New 


+ In five days of ordinary routine, there were 
| no less than 60 callers at the White House.These 
in addition to a meeting with the Cabinet and 
several other visitors in for “hello” and “glad to 
see you again”. 

And as Congressmen and Cabinet members, 
Bureau heads and advisors walked across the 
checkerboard pattern of linoleum on their way 
to the President’s office, the pile of confiden- 
tial memoranda on his desk grew higher and 


In graceful contradiction, the number of can- 
dles on Mrs. Roosevelt’s birthday cakes seems 
to grow less and less. 


Celebrating her 54th birthday at a luncheon 
given by the Women’s Press Club, the First 
Lady cut into a cake bearing 21 candles. The 
number was in the nature of a compliment to 
the youth and vigor she so ably symbolizes. 


And in slightly less contradiction, since the 
“father and son” tradition has weathered the 
centuries, son Elliott from Texas hoped that his 
father would not seek a third term in 1940, The 
younger Roosevelt’s “principal objection” was 
that “being the son of a President is more of a 
handicap than a help”. 


just what the Presi- 
dent will say to his son 
when he meets up with 
him next may never come 
from the lips of the ora- 


York State” thinks about the coming election 


will be broadcast in all certainty on the night 
of November 4. With the chilly season trailing 
the geese southward, the President feels it is 
about time to throw another log on the fire and 
chat in his “you and I” style to the people of 
the nation—not as the Chief Executive to his 
citizenry, but as one voter to another. 

Once again turning his back on Washington 
at the week-end for another sojourn at Hyde 
Park, the President, after a busy week devoted 
to foreign affairs, budgetary problems, national 
defense, political forecasts and the more routine 


side of running a nation of 130,000,000 and odd 


action. 


souls, could wish for some clear fall crackling 
weather in which to mull over his course of 


DEREK Fox 


sete ROO seins? 
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Wide World 
CAPITOL MASSAGE 
Washington firemen give the venerable Capitol 
its annual hosing in preparation for the return of 
Congress in January. Freshened walls will then 
look down on legislators armed with bundles of 
fresh bills for the hopper. 





Wecrsqraic « 


Congress Program: 


A Glimpse Into 1939 





Washington looks beyond the 
November elections to January. 
What to expect of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress? Here are some 


possible answers. 














BROAD program for the session of Congress 

in January is taking shape within the Ad- 
ministration. 

Getting special attention at present are plans 

to liberalize the Social Security Act. These par- 

ticular plans are being hurried to offset political 


pressures far “short cuts to Utopia,” in the words 
of President Roosevelt 

The White House is the one office in touch 
with all phases of the prospective program. Here 


is the outlook from the President's desk as to 
pensions, the budget, taxes and related problems: 

Social Security—An old-age pension system 
embracing 57,000,000 persons instead of 41,000,000. 
The self-employed, servants, seamen, farm help, 
and employes of charitable organizations and 
of some banks—all exempted under existing 
law—would be covered. 

Commencement of pension payments in 1940 
instead of 1942. 

Benefit payments to aged wives, and to widows 
and orphans of men who die before the pension 
age, 65 years. 

Larger pensions than now provided for per- 
sons who retire in the early years of the system. 
The minimum would be raised from $10 a month 
to a minimum of $30 a month. 

Liberalization of the ‘old-age assistance” bene- 
fits. The age of eligibility for these payments 
would be lowered from 65 to 60. The Federal 
contribution, which States must match, would 
be raised from a maximum of $15 a month to 
$20, making possible a $40 monthly payment to 
aged dependents. ‘ 

Liberalization of the benefit payments for de- 
pendent children. The Federal Government 
would pay one-half of the cost instead of one- 
third, as at present. States must pay the re- 
mainder. 


The Budget Question: 


Some Economy Moves 

The Budget—Another attempt to approach a 
balance between income and outgo. Larger ap- 
propriations for Social Security, for farmers and 
for national defense, but smaller appropriations, 
if possible, for relief. Orders are out already 
to make WPA funds on hand last until March 
1, instead of counting on getting more money in 
January. 

Taxes—Adjustments and possibly a thorough 
revision of income, corporation and “nuisance” 
taxes. Levies on income from future issues of 
Federal, State and municipal bonds, and on offi- 
cial salaries. Restoration of processing taxes 
on certain farm products to help pay the cost 
of AAA subsidies. 

Currency—Extension of the President’s power 
to revalue the dollar in terms of gold, and of the 
Treasury’s right to use the $2,000,000,000 “stabili- 
zation fund” in the world of currency exchange 
markets. These powers now are scheduled to 
lapse on June 30. 


Expenditures For Arms: 


Estimates at High Level 

National Defense—Appropriation of up to 
$1,500,000,000 for the Army and Navy, the highest 
figure since 1920. Construction of more warships 
and fighting aircraft, modernization of Army 
equipment, and possibly an increase in the armed 
forces. 

Among other items on the agenda which the 
President is taking up in conferences are the 
institution of a two-price system for agriculture 
(see Page 3), Government reorganization, rail- 
road reorganization and Government relations 
with utilities. Committees of personal advisers 
of the President are reporting to him periodically 
on each subject. 

That is the broad perspective looking from the 
White House toward the Capitol. The perspective 
looking from the Capitol to the White House is 
another matter. 

Visitors to both places receive the impression 
that the President and anti-New Deal leaders 
all will be as militant about the program as in 
any session since 1933 
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Lewis resigns as “dictator” and 
communist officials in C. I. O. 
unions are expelled. 

Highlight of the second week 
of hearings by the President’s 
special fact-finding board, which 
is trying to mediate the dispute 
between the railroads and the 
unions over the proposed 15 per 
cent wage cut, was a statement 
recommending a broad railroad 
rehabiliation from 
George M. Harrison, chairman of 
the Railroad Labor Executives 
Association. 

In a notable decision day, 
Supreme Court at the first of 
week handed down about 
formal orders, including 
granting of review on three 
portant cases involving the Labor 


program 


the 
the 
300 
the 
im- 


Board, a test case involving con- 
stitutionality of the Federal 
Tobacco Inspection Act and an- 
other involving of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act. 


parts 


From Senator O'Mahoney, 
chairman of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, 
came an address to a group of 
New York business leaders in 
which he pointed out that the 
monopoly investigation will be 
primarily a search for a formula 
to eliminate the evils of destruc- 
tive competition and thus make a 
planned economy under public 
authority unnecessary. 

Budget hearings got under way 
in earnest with new and costly 
plans for national defense—in- 
cluding for 
production of airplanes and other 
equipment—a 
factor. 

Another addition 
to Federal expenditures was re- 
ported in proposed amendments 
to the Social Security Act call- 
ing for larger old-age pensions 
and advancement of the date for 
beginning payments. 


preparations mass 


complicating 


prospective 


More favorable from a 
budget standpoint was WPA 
Deputy Administrator Williams’ 
statement after a conference 
with the President that WPA 
rolls may bs expected to decline 
from the present total of 3,130,- 
000 persons and that the three- 
quarters of a billion now avail- 
able will last until March 1, 


news 


Increasing production in auto- 
mobile factories during the week 
appeared as an asset to factory 
managements in combatting 
worker demands 32-hour 
week to spread employment. 

From the White House came 
an announcement that President 
Roosevelt plans to deliver a radio 
address primarily devoted to 
New York political matters on 
the night of Nov. 4 from his home 
in Hyde Park. 


for a 
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the highest 


ps the five last years 


Government officials have pon- 


dered a dilemma 

On the one horn were millions 
farmers aid workers and employ- 
ers—suffering because they had a 


superabundance of goods and labor 


and manufactured commodities to 
sell 

On the other horn were these same 
millions, and others as well, suffer- 


ing from ar it the 
food and the clothing 
ufactured commodities, 
perabundance of which 
produce the trouble 
President Roosevelt and his 
were ronted with a problem of 
want midst of plenty. 
To deal with that problem, ma- 
chinery was created to end the abun- 





to acquire 
and the man- 
the very su- 

seemed to 


aiaes 
conl 


in ine 


dance. The AAA bought millions of 
little pigs for slaughter, plowed up 
cotton and paid farmers to plow 
fewer acres and to raise fewer hog 


The NRA set out to spread available 


work among more individuals by re- 





ducing the number of hours worked 
and to provide employers with se- 
curity by trying to bolster prices 


Five years of experience with Gov- 
ernmental attempts to create scarcity 
finds the country suffering once again 
from what looks like superabun- 
dance 


The Emphasis Now 

On Consumption 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, now is offering a new ap- 
proach and a new idea. Both the 
idea and the approach have the an- 
nounced support of Henry Morgen 


thau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury 

President Roosevelt is reported to 
t 

have given his assurance of a “go 


ahead” signal, once the idea is trans- 
lated into a detailed plan. 

The idea itself strikes both 
President and his Secretary of 
riculture as simple 

That idea is ma- 
chinery of the Government to create 

of farm products but 
t machinery 


the 
Ag- 
the 


to use 


a scarcity 


rather to use nat to 


shift the farm surpluses to the cities 


for distribution among the lower 
paid workers in industry on a basis 
of drastically reduced prices. In- 
stead of a subsidized scarcity the 
Government proposes a_ subsidized 
consumption. 

Economists for Government de- 


partments call the implications of 
this policy “revolutionary.” 
Involved would be a two-price sys- 


nation. One price—ar- 
because of Govern- 
would be paid by the 
higher income groups of the country 
The second price—artificially low be 


tem for tne 
tificially high 


ment support 





cause of Government subsidies di- 
rected to that end—would be paid 
by the lower income groups of the 

esult would be, if official ex 

) re realized, that there 
would be a grea crease the vol- 
ime of umption of dairy prod 
ucts, meats, fruits, vegetables and 
cotton goods among the masses of 


removing the su- 
mar- 


the people, thereby 


perabundance that has 
kets and lowered farm income to a 
poin } farmers are buying 


fewer industrial products 

The Plan Challenged 
By Many Questions 

Questions 
Who would be buy 
farm products and clothing made of 
at the subsidized low 
would private manu- 


. 
t 
private retailers fit 


upset 


lere 





rise 


immediately 


privileged to 


farm products 
How 
and 


prices? 


facturers 
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(erms@qraiaie “SUBSIDIZED ABUNDANCE:” 
SELLING CROP SURPLUSES CHEAP TO NEEDY 


+ into the new picture? 
pay the cost of the subsidized low 
prices? How low would prices need 
to be fixed? Where can a line be 


drawn? 

But officials back of the new plan, 
before attempti to answer those 
questions, of the pressures that 
produced what these officials admit 


no 
ne 


tell 


to be a highly significant, if not 
rather radical idea 
The germ of the idea goes back to 


Farm Board days when President 
Hoover agreed that wheat and cot- 
ton acquired by the Farm Board 


could be turned over to the Red Cross 





| 
Cheap food for the un- | 
derprivileged. | 
| Government shifts to a | 
| plan for subsidized abun- | 
dance in agriculture. 
Private industry faces a 


new problem. 
| 





for processing into flour and textiles 
that then were given to the unem- 
ployed. 

This germ of an idea revived in 
late 1933 when the killing of little 
pigs and the attempt by the Govern- 
ment to bolster prices of butter and 
other products gave the Government 
title to large amounts of foodstuffs. 
A Federal Surplus Relief Corporation 
then was created to distribute these 
foodstuffs to the unemployed. 

In 1936 Congress turned the FSRC 
into a Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, with permanent status, 
and set aside one-third of the na- 
tion’s customs receipts to finance its 
operations in buying up surpluses of 
farm products for dumping abroad 
and for distribution among the un- 
employed. 

Those two corporations, since 1933, 

more than $150,000,000 
distributed immense 
surplus farm products to 
relief. 


have spent 
and have 
volume of 
those on 


an 


Privilege to Some 
And Not to Others? 


The result is that 
not work, but who obtain their liveli- 
hood from direct relief have 
been eating butter and oranges and 
grapefruit and fresh vegetables and 
a wide range of other farm com- 
modities as a supplement relief 
for them by States and lo- 


families who do 


rolls, 


to 
provided 
calities 
WPA workers and workers in in- 
dustry often have been unable to af- 
ford either the quality or the quan- 


tity of the foodstuffs distributed to 
those on direct relief. 

This situation now is to be compli 
cated further by the distribution of 
1,500,000 new suits of clothing and 
new overcoats of a quality that nor- 
mally cost up to $50, among the un- 
employed 

Of late, officials have faced the 
fact that Government operations 
rapidly were assuring persons who 


do not work a higher standard of liv- 
e who do support them- 
selves by work in private industry. 

A rising volume of complaint from 
the country attested to this develop- 
ment 

Faced with that situation, 
tary Wallace raised the question: 

“If the nation approves the idea of 
distributing some surplus farm prod- 
ucts free of charge to those on di- 
rect relief in the United States, why 
would it not approve the idea of sell- | 
ing farm products at very 
low prices workers industry 
whose income does not enable them 
to afford an adequate diet?” 


ing than thos 








Secre- 


surplus 





to in 


Eating Our Farm 


Products at Home 


In asking that question the Secre- 
tary was confronted by two other 
facts 


One fact is that a powerful move- 
ment is being organized in Congress 
behind idea of fixing the price 
of farm commodities consumed at 
home, dumping any surplus products 
abroad for foreigners to consume. 

The second fact is that the Bureau 
of Home Economics in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on the basis of 
a broad survey, concluded that if the 
people of the United States were pro- 
vided with an adequate diet there 
would be no surplus problem, pro- 
vided farmers would shift produc- 
tion from some types of crops to 
other types. 

Mr. Wallace 


the 


argued that a high 
fixed price farm products con- 
sumed at home would further limit 
the diet of American consumers and 
would provide with an 
abundance of cheap food, enabling 
them to increase their diet at the 
expense of American consumers. 
nstead of penalizing American 


on 


foreigners 








Cc umers and subsidizing foreign 
consumers, the Government planners 
finally concluded that the better so- 


lution of a difficult problem would 
be to let one part of the population j 


stuffs and to provide the remainder 
of the low income groups in the pop- 
ulation with an opportunity to buy 
surplus farm products at a price low 
enough to move the commodities. 


How May Surplus 
Be Distributed? 


But at that point the problems rise. 

What system of manufacture and 
distribution could be set up for sur- 
plus farm products? In the case of 
cotton, the amount of cotton in a 
shirt accounts for only one-fifth of 
the cost of a shirt rivate manu- 
facturers, on this basis, could cut 
costs only one-fifth. Any further cut 
would need to come from distribu- 
tion. Would this mean Government 
stores in competition with private 
retail stores? 
yet to this 


other questions 


Answers are not given 
or to many 

There is the problem of deciding 
which individuals should have the 
right to buy the surplus farm prod- 
ucts at subsidized prices. Two-thirds 
of the families of the nation live on 
less than $1,500 a year, according to 
the ‘National Resources Committee 
It those families are given the chance 
to buy goods at the special Gov- 
ernment prices what would become 
of regular retail trade? How would 
income groups be distinguished? Mr 
Wallace suggested that they might 


Who would ¢ pay market prices for all of its food- + 





Jesse W. Tapp 


Harris & Ewing 
Albert G. Black 


DUMPING BY AMERICANS FOR AMERICANS 
HE Administration’s new program to dump surplus commodi- 
ties at home will be managed by two veterans of Secretary 


Wallace's staff. 


To Albert G. Black, head of the reorganized De- 


partment of Agriculture’s marketing division, goes the honor of 


having developed the project he now will direct. 


To Jesse W. 


Tapp, head of the FSCC, goes the job of buying and actually 
dumping the surpluses. 





be given cards, similar to food cards 
in other nations, which are intended 
to restrict consumption. Here food 
cards would be designed to increase 
consumption, 


In the case of milk and of citrus 
fruits there is the suggestion that 
school children of the country be 
provided with free drinks during the 


} day. 


+ 


What will happen once the pro- 
gram of cheap food is inaugurated is 
for Congress to determine. 

Members of Congress already say 
that they can see a new and broader 
opportunity for a pressure group 
larger than any present pressure 
group of old people or farmers or 
veterans or unemployed gradually 
built up to demand the distribution 
of food and clothing on a subsidized 
basis. The thought is that once 
cheap food and clothing is made 
available on a small scale the Gov- 
ernment would find difficulty ever 
reducing that scale. 

Free Food and Clothing: 

A Subsidy of Billions 

UT if the problem of distribution 

can be worked out there then is 
the problem of cost. 

A subsidy is a subsidy, Treasury 
officials point out, whether it involves 
a cash hand-out to individuals or 
the sale by the Government at a price 
lewer than paid for the product. At 
one time, Treasury experts figured 
that it would cost three billion dol- 
lars a year to buy farm surpluses 
and to process and distribute them 

The answer now given to the prob- 
lem of finance is that the program, 
at first, would be moderate and could 
be financed by the $140,000,000 avail- 
able each year from the one-third 
of customs receipts set aside now by 


| law to help finance farm programs. 











HE vast Buick factory is a grand place to 
visit, these days. 

Down the roaring aisles, throughout the 

sprawling bays there’s an electric something in 

the air, a sense of great things happening. 

They’re building something ultra, here at 

Buick, and they know it. 

It looks like five years from now, they'll say 

of this dazzling 1939 Buick, and they’re not 

talking of appearance only. 


aes talking of “catwalk-cooling” that 
floods air under forced draft to ease the 
temperature of your engine. 


They’re talking of BuiCoil springing and the 
soft shock-smothering spirals that give you the 
true “full float” ride. 


They’re talking of that Dynaflash great eight 
engine, instant with life and wringing good 
from every drop of fuel. 





They’re talking of weight-balance and gravity- 
center that hold you to your line—of wheels 
that camber to let you take the curves more 
safely — of new visibility —up to 413 square 
inches more glass in SpeciAL and CENTURY 


models. 


They’re talking a thousand and one details of 
Buick that you'll never know nor need to know 
but that to their schooled eyes spell a better 


built automobile. 


Aus they’re thinking of now as they talk. 


For they knaw that no car sells spectacularly 
when it’s merely up-to-date. They know that 
for big years a car has to be ahead—that a car 
which looks like the future means better times 


for today. 


You can see this car they’re talking of at the 


nearest Buick showroom. 


When you do see it, think of what the men who 


built it 
quiet sureness. 








BUICK 1939 
PRICES ARE LOWER 


— lower thon last 







yeor, lower thon 


youd 











uicks th 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


glance. 


fident men! 


°° * 





It’s a level glance—lighted by that 
spark you see only in the eyes of con- 


are saying, not boastfully, but with 


They know. You spot that in their 


* 
NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


te DYNAFLASH VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE * 
BUICOIL TORQUE-FREE SPRINGING ye GREATER VISIBILITY 
) ke HANDISHIFT TRANSMISSION y% ROOMIER UNISTEEL 
BODIES BY FISHER yr TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE %& TIPTOE 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES ye CROWN SPRING CLUTCH * 
“CATWALK-COOLING” ye OPTIONAL REAR AXLE GEAR 
RATIOS ye FLASH-WAY DIRECTION SIGNAL 9 
SELF-BANKING KNEE-ACTION FRONT SPRINGING 


e Beauty!” 
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The Question of 


7 Walter W. Van Kirk ” 


Philip Cary Jessup 


New York City; Professor of In- 
ternational Law, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Assistant to Elihu Root in 
Conference of jurists on Perma- 
nent Court of International 
Justice 1929 


answers: 

N ATTEMPTING to answer 
] question whether the European 
crisis could have been avoided by re- 
through agree- 
in Article 19 


tne 


vision of treaties 


ments as contemplated 


st the League Covenant, I think a lit- | 


tle history must be borne in mind. 

It will be recalled that in President 
Wilson’s earlier drafts of the Cove- 
nant, the provision for reconsidera- 
tion or revision was included in Ar- 
ticle 10 which contains guarantees of 
territorial frontiers. The 
was to suggest that the frontiers set 
up by the Peace Conference were not 
to be considered as permanent for all 


time but were to be subject to re- 
consideration and adjustment. Un- 
fortunately, President Wilson was 


persuaded at the Conference to take 
the provision for revision out of Ar- 
ticle 10 and to replace it by the emas- 
culated provision which appears in 
Article 19. 

During the debates upon the rati- 
fication of the Treaty in the United 
States, Mr. Elihu Root insisted that 
there were two problems to be faced. 

The first problem was the liquida- 
tion of the war situation and, in re- 
card to that, he felt that the United 
States should continue to support its 
Allies and, if necessary, should agree 
to the kind of guarantee embodied 
in Article 10 for a period of five or 
ten years. Ex-President Taft finally 
came to share that view. 


VITAL PROVISION LACKING 

In the second place, Mr. Root 
pointed out that they were faced 
with the task of creating a perma- 
nent organization for preserving the 
peace of the world; that task he felt 
sure could not be accomplished on 
the basis of a peace dictated by the 
conquerors in the atmosphere of he 
Peace Conference. The wisdom of 
these views is now apparent and in 
those of Lord 


such statements 4S 
Baldwin in the House of Lords on 
Oct. 4, we find European opinion 


swinging to that position. 

I think it may be said that if a 
vital provision for what has come 
to be called “peaceful change” had 
been included in the Covenant, the 
recent European crisis would not 
have occurred. however, also 
true no plan for 
peac change yet been 
evolved 

In reply to your second question, 
I should say that the time would 
seem to be ripe for the convening 
of a general conference which might 
reconstitute the League of Nations 
on less ambitious and therefore more 
realistic lines; which would consider 
the revision of some of the provi- 
Sions of the peace treaties; and 
which would also devote its atten- 
tion to the questions of disarma- 
ment and traffic in arms 

Until of underlying 
questions have been worked out and 
some procedures for peaceful change 
definitely adopted, I think it would 
be futile for a conference to devote 
itself to the abstract proposition of 


the “outlawry of war.” 


It 
Satisfactory 
has as 


is, 
that 


some these 


The Johnson Act: 
Is Its Amendment 
Advisable Today? 


In reply to the Question of the 
Week: Should the Johnson Act 
be amended to allow debtor na- 


tions credit to buy American 
products?—an opinion submitted 
by D. M. HILpEesranp, of Sew- 


ard, Neb., president of the United 
States Live Stock Association, 
received too late for inclusion in 


the symposium of Oct. 3, is pre- 
sented herewith 
WOULD not be in favor of amend- 






1 ing the Johnson Act, iless it 
could be amended to permit foreign 
countries to secure, in some manner, 
the payment of whatever farm com- 
modities they purchase in the United 
States, of which we have a surplus 
In my judgment, if these commod- 
ities are not finally paid for, it would 
make a direct charge on agriculture. 
What we need most is a stabilized 
agriculture for what we consume in 
our own country, export any surplus 
we may have, and let same sell in 
competition with the world 
all of 
settled 


ul 


Europe's 
been by the 
Conference” that was 
and until we have 
these countries will 


I do not believe 
troubles have 
“Four-Power 
held at Munich, 
assurance that 


not go to war, I would not be in fa- 
vor of using the vast hoard of gold as 
a base for credits at this time. 


intention | 


a 





Harris & Ewing 
ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 





Arthur Deerin Call 
Washington, D. C., Secretary, The 
American Peace Society, and 
Editor, “World Affairs’; Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Group of 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, 


answers: 
R. CHAMBERLAIN'S references to 


been a fuller application of Article 
19 of the Covenant of The League of 
t seems to only 
other ways of saying that if events 
had been different the results might 
not have been the same. That a 
Statement that does ni 
itself to argument. 

“A Peace Conference for the Out- 
lawry of War” could get us nowhere, 
as, it appears to me, the phrase “out- 
lawry of war” is meaningless 

A conference of all of the powers, 
however, for carrying on the work 
left over by the Second Hague Peace 
Conference of 1907 would be logical 
and, when the difficulties in Spain, 
China and Palestine are settled, a 
very wise thing for the nations to 
tackle 


Nat } ne ) 
4vallons, me, are 


1S 


Arthur Barto Adams 


Norman, Okla.; Professor of 
Economics, University of Okla- 
jhoma; Representative of Carnegie 
Endowment for International 
Peace in Study of Economic 
Conditions in Europe, 1931, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
DO NOT believe the recent Euro- 
pean crisis could have been 
avoided by revision of then existing 
treaties. Sudetenland did not previ- 
ously belong to Germany under any 
treaty. The crisis was caused appar- 
ently by the insatiable territorial am- 
bitions of Hitler as applied to the 
placative opposition of Chamberlain. 
In my opinion, the holding of a 
World Peace Conference for outlaw- 
ing war or placing a ban on sale or 
export of munitions, at present would 
not be of positive value. On the 
other hand, if the principal demo- 
cratic countries are ready now 


what might have been had there : 


t readily lend | 


to | 


ceal courageously with the dictators | 


of the totalitarian nations in refer- 
ence to their respective territorial 
and world power aims and ambitions, 
a world peace conference might be 
advisable. It would bring either 
peace or an immediate war. 

A majority of the American people 
probably would not want the United 
States Government become a 
party to such a conference, Up to 
the present time it is believed that 
most of us consider European inter- 
national conflict as none of our busi- 
ness. We may soon find that some of 
these conflicts so affect us that they 
become our business. 


to 


Paul M. Atkins 
New York City; Author, 
Economist; Specialist, American 
Commission, Peace Conference, 
Paris, 1919, and Member, 
American Section, Sub- 
Commission on Czechoslovakian 
Affairs, 


answers: 
* MY judgment the European 
crisis was a direct result of the 
inept and grasping diplomacy of the 
victor powers in the World War. The 
Treaty of Versailles has been torn 
to pieces by successive revision by 
force, when even common sense, to 
Say nothing of statesmanship, made 


it clear more than fifteen years ago | 


that an instrument dictated by war- 
bred passion could not be the basis 
of post-war peace 
I strongly favor the calling of the 
Peace Conference for the purpose of 
disarmament, and feel that President 
Roosevelt could render no greater 
service than to seize this moment 
publicly to voice humanity’s desire 
for freedom from the intolerable ten- 
sions of the past year and its con- 
tention that a peace conference now 
would be than a peace con- 
| ference after a war, 


0 


better 


| 
| 


| 


TITLE REGISTERED VY. S. PATENT OFFICE 


New York City; Director, National 
Peace Conference, N. Y.; 
Secretary, Department of 
International Justice and Good 
Will, Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, 


4 answers: 


WILL answer the inquiries con- 

tained in your letter by enclosing 
a document which I presented to the 
National Peace Conference at 
meeting on Oct. 3. This statement 
broadly reflects the views of the 
great majority of the members of the 
Conference. These members include 
the leaders of some 41 national or- 
ganizations interested in the peace 
and war problem. 


its 


I certainly believe, and I am sure 
it would be the opinion of the lead- 
ership of the American Peace Move- 
ment, that had Article 19 of the 
Covenant been more frequently in- 
voked and implemented, the present 
sad state of world affairs might well 
have been avoided. 

The isolationism of cer- 
tain wings of the peace movement 
has been occasioned by the refusal | 
of the League to institute adequate 
machinery for peaceful change. ; 

The answer to your second ques- 
tion will be found in Section 8 of the 
paper. 


so-called 


enclosed 


The paper is entitled, “The 
International Crisis and the Ameri- 
can Peace Movement,” and Section 8, 
referred to, says: 

“The time has come for the United 
States Government to initiate and | 
extend those policies which will tend 


” 


lo promote peace 

This section lists many subjects for 
attention in this connection, among 
which are: “Control of the munitions 
industry through both national and 
international action;” “reduction and 
limitation of armaments of all na- 
tions by international agreement;” 
“extension of policies of international 
cooperation through membership in 
a universal League of Nations;” and 
a “reconstruction of the world’s peace 
machinery” by making the League 
oi Nations more effective. 

Another section (Section 9) of the 
Statement, says: “We believe the 
United States, in collaboration with 
other nations, should convene at the 
earliest possible moment a Wor!d 
Conference on Economic and Mili- 
tary Disarmament” and concludes: 

“It may be argued that dictator- 
ships and democracies are incapable 
of working together for the com- 
mon good. This may or may not be so. 
But one thing must now be obvious— 
the practice of setting one group of 
nations against another group of na- 
tions is certain, sooner or later, to 
lead to another world war... .” 


the Wee $ 


HAD LEAGUE 
IN EUROPE UNDER 


/ HETHER the crisis in Europe over the partition of 
Czechoslovakia could have been avoided by earlier 
action under the treaty-revision clause of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations remains a question of wide in- 


terest. 


Prime Minister Chamberlain, in a statement to 


the British Parliament took that view, basing his opin- 
ion on Article 19 of the Covenant. 


Article 19 says: 


“The (League) Assembly may 


from time to time advise the reconsideration by 
members of the League of treaties which have be- 
come inapplicable, and the consideration of inter- 
national conditions whose continuance might en- 
danger the peace of the world.” 
In the Question of the Week, Oct. 10, The United 
States News presented the views of many authorities in 
the field of international affairs, in answer to these 


questions: 


1. Do you believe the European crisis could have 
been avoided by revision of treaties by agreement 


as so provided? 


2. Would you favor the calling of a Peace Con- 
ference for outlawry of war and (or) a ban on sale 
or export of war munitions? 


Other commenting answers to these questions are 


presented herewith. 





~—Wide World 
FRANCIS WHITE 





Francis White 
New York City; Former Minister 
to Czechoslovakia and Assistant 
Secretary of State; President, 
Foreign Bondholders’ Protective 


Association, 

answers: 
BELIEVE that had the Versailles 
and other peace treaties been 


amended and revised as provided in 
Article 19, the European crisis 
might have been avoided. I do not 


People 





| 
| 
| 


| 
\ 


+ Stories reached Washington about a 


Rudolph M. Evans 
New Chief of the AAA, a Veteran 
in the Government Farm Policies 

A” ENGINEER turned farmer 

[ turned administrator is the ca- 

reer of Rudolph M. Evans, who has 

just taken charge of the Agricultural 

Adjustment Administration. 

Iowa born and bred like Secretary 
Wallace, Mr. Evans was graduated 
trom the State College at Ames in 
1913, believing that his future lay in 
surveying instruments and drafting 
boards. War service called him be- 
fore he became rooted as a civil en- 
pineer 

The Mid- 
west was be- 
ginning to feel 
that it was not 
getting its due 
when 
as intimates 
know him, 
established a 
reputation as a 
manager and 


owned of a 





“Spike”, | 


corn-hog farm | 


Rudolph M. Evans 
though not a politician, he became | 


active in behalf of the McNary- 
Haugen bills which Congress passed 
te better farm prices and which two 
Presidents vetoed. 

Mr. Wallace and Mr. Evans were 
friends and thought alike when it 
came to subordinating partisanship 
to the effectuation of a farm relief 
program. Under the original AAA, 
tne latter in 1933 became chairman 
of the Iowa Corn-Hog Committee. 

That responsibility afforded an op- 
portunity to develop organization 
and administrative abilities which 
first became apparent in the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen years. Farmer Evans 
talked to other farmers in their own 
language, and won cooperation 


in the ’20s. Al- | 


rman who could be at once affable 
and firm 

Secretary Wallace already 
that characteristic of Mr. Evans. 
Considering his experience in the 
field, the Secretary decided two years 
ago to bring hi. friend to Washing- 
ton. To their mutual surprise, an- 
cther bureau in the Department of 
Agriculture wanted him at the same 
time. Mr. Wallace, having the last 
word, installed Mr. Evans as a spe- 
cial assistant. 

The two have had even more in 
common ever since. By day they 
have worked shoulder to shoulder on 
many AAA problems. Not infre- 
quently on sunny afternoons they 
have enjoyed tennis on public courts, 
with the Secretary having slightly 
the better of it. 

Ruddy and husky 


knew 


™m his early for- 


ties, Mr. Evans looks the farmer. 
“But once he starts talking eco- 
nomics,” says a friend, “he sounds 


like a professor.” 

When it came to selecting someone 
to head the AAA as a purely admin- 
istrative 


chose Mr. Evans for the task. 


agency, Secretary Wallace 
The | 


new Administrator thus becomes the | 


enly high executive in the Depart- 
ment who has had charge of a sur- 
plus control program in the field. 


The spirit in which Mr. Evans as- | 


sumes his new title is summed up in 
the words: 

“A.sound farm program is neces- 
sary if agriculture to have any- 
thing approaching prosperity in the 
future. The conditions which 
brought the AAA programs into be- 
ing in the first place still exist and, 


1S 


} 


if anything, the farmer is at a bigger | 


cd.sadvantage now, as compared to 
other groups, than he was when the 
program began. The fact that these 
programs have not solved farm 
problem is no reason for dis- 
continuance. It 
improvement and simplification.” 


the 


their 


is a reason for their | 


mean the amendment of these 
treaties within the past year or so, 
but back when Stresemann was Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Germany. 

I fear that events in the last month 
have shown that a conference for the 
outlawry of war or ban of the sale or 
export of war munitions would not 
accomplish the peace objective de- 
sired. 


Professor of Political Science, 
Bryn Mawr College; Associate 
Editor, International Law Journal, 


answers: 

ES, I believe that if Great Britain 

and France had taken the lead 
in urging a revision of the treaties 
there would have been no difficulty 
in getting the other members of the 
League of Nations to give effect to 
the provisions of Article 19 of the 
Covenant. 

The revision of the treaties should 
have been undertaken by an inter- 
national commission appointed by 
the League, so that whatever trans- 
fers of territory were made would not 
disrupt the economic life of the state 
losing the territory. Self-determina- 
tion is not an absolute principle of 
territorial boundaries. It must be 
adjusted to the circumstances of each 
case. 

The mistake of the Munich settle- 





Harris & Ewing 
JAMES T. ADAMS 





James T. Adams 
Southport, Conn.; Author and 
Historian; On Special Duty With 
Peace Conference, 1919, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
BELIEVE the European crisis could 
have been avoided by revision of 
the Versailles Treaty, as provided for, 
had the psychology of Europe per- 


mitted at any time but I do not think 
it has. 

I do not believe the calling of a 
conference to outlaw war would be of 


practical use at present. 


ment is that, being made under coer- 
cion, it did not take into account the 
economic and military conditions of 
the survival of what remains of 
Czechoslovakia 

I see no good that might 
from the calling of a Peace Confer- 
ence if it were to do no more than 
adopt another Kellogg Pact resolu- 
tion outlawing war If war is to be 


result 


; outlawed in fact it must be by a new 


system of collective security—by an 
international police force which will 


| prevent acts of violence and by a re- 


of the Week 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT 


Howard R. Tolley 


Chosen to Iron Out the Troubles 
In Federal Planning for Farmers 


LANS have been many in the De- 

partment of Agriculture. But the 
lack of coordination has resulted in 
duplication and overlapping. That 
is why the planning now is to be 
headed in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics—for a “planning of 
plans” as it were. 

In charge, effective since Oct. 16, 
is Howard R. Tolley. As the Admin- 
istrator of the AAA since the middle 
of 1936, he has been able as much as 
any other one official of Government 
to watch the result of having dif- 
ferent bureaus making plans affect- 
ing farmers’ interests. 

Whether the 
topic be sur- 
plus control, 
soil conserva- 
tion or market- 
ing, tudies 
bearing on 
policy and pro- 
grams here- 
after will be 
directed by Mr. 
Tolley. Aides 
familiar with 
his scholastic 


5 





Howard R. Tolley 


and economic bent of mind predict 


that he will find the assignment 
more to his liking than administra- 
tive details of the AAA. 

Now entering his fiftieth year, Mr. 


+ scientific 


Tolley has spent much of his life | 


with books and figures since gradu- 


ating in the arts at Indiana Univer- 


sity in 1910. Agricultural economics 
has interested him, especially in view 
of an impression gained as a young 
man, while in the field for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, of the poten- 
tial riches of nature 

Those riches could 
felt then and does 


he 
by 


realized 
only 


be 
now, 


i 


organized League of Nations which 
will undertake to promote economic 
justice as well to vio- 
lence. 

A ban on the sale of war muni- 
tions, in the absence of a system of 
collective security, would be of no 
value as a deterrent to acts of aggres- 
sion. If there is be peace, the 
United States must assume a greater 
degree of responsibility than we have 
been willing to assume since 1920 

Our present policy of making no 
distinction between nations that 
break their treaties and nations that 
observe them is not conducive to the 
maintenance of law and order in the 
world 


as suppress 


to 


+ 


OFrrice 


management When the 
father of the present Secretary of 
Agriculture headed that Department 
ju the 1920’s, he called upon Mr. 
Tolley for advice about how in- 
stitute such management. 

The present Secretary Wallace 
then was a member with Mr. Tolley 
of a small group which worked out 
the first plans for agricultural con- 
trols. Results were few until the en- 
actment of the original AAA in 1933, 
by which time Mr. Tolley had been 
called to the University of California 
to direct the Giannini Foundation of 
Agricultural Economics 

Quickly he returned to Washing- 
ton, becoming chief of the Special 
Crops Section and Working on mar- 
keting agreements for fruit and vege- 
table producers. More and more re- 
sponsibilities were entrusted to him 
until, three years ago, his leave of ab- 
sence from the University of Cali- 
fornia expired and he returned there. 

The stay away from Washington 
was not long. Formulation of a new 
farm program was necessitated by 
invalidation the AAA production 
controls by the Supreme Court in 
1936; and a telegram help 
promptly went West. 

Mr. Tolley returned again, this time 
to rise to the highest post in AAA 
in June of that year. Two of his 
most important and difficult tasks 
there have been to help Congress 
frame the present Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, and to try to make 
that Act operate as intended 

“I believe the parts that make up 
the program are soundly conceived,” 
Mr. Tolley said at the start. “They 
are not perfection. Experience will 
reveal where they need to be modi- 
fied.” 

Experience has been that the Act 
achieving its purposes. Pre- 
Mr. Tolley in his new post 


to 


of 


ing 


aSKing 


ra) 


is not 


sumably 


will concentrate on studies designed 
to show just where the Act is at fault, 
and how it might best be amended 


OF NATIONS POWER TO AVERT CRISIS 
ITS TREATY-REVISION CLAUSE? 


* Charles A. Beard 


| themselves. 


| 
| 
| 


New Milford, Conn.; Author, 
Historian; Former Professor of 
Politics, Columbia University; 
Former President, American 
Historical and American Political 
Science Associations, 


answers: 
een your questions: 
f (1) My belief is of no import- 
ance, and I regard the question as 
purely academic. The treaties were 
imposed by force. The powers princi- 
pally responsible for them domi- 
nated the League for years and did 
nothing substantial toward revising 
them. They were finally revised by 
force, no less inexorable, if less vio- 
lent, than the force that imposed 
them. What might or could have 
been done is mere idle speculation, 
(2). War has been outlawed by the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact solemn!y 
signed by the Great Powers. Why 
call another conference for making 
another paper declaration? I am 
against it. As for banning the sale 
of munitions in time of peace, at 
least generally, powerful interests in 
the respective countries make that 
utopian. If we haven't intelligence 
enough to get our own economy out 
of its perilous state, how can we hope 
to get the world on its feet? 


John |. Knudson 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Head of Depart- 
ment of History and Economics, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn; President, Greater New York 
League of Nations Association, 


answers: 

RTICLE 19 of the League of Na- 
‘ tions Covenant was meant to 
call attention to injustices resulting 
from treaties and to condNions en- 
dangering the peace of the world. 
Members of the League advised by 
the Assembly to reconsider Treaties 
consider potential dangers 
were, of course, free to take steps 
they deemed proper. In other words, 
Article 19 does not provide for the 
“revision of treaties,” as Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain seems to have im- 
plied in his speech before Parliament 
on September 28. 

Whether any “advice,” such as is 
contemplated in the Covenant, would 
have had the desired effect, cannot 
be Apart, however, from tech- 
nicalities, it seems that in the ab- 
sence of collective security as en- 
visaged in the Covenant, only a 
fundamental revision of treaties 
could have helped Europe to avoid 
the crisis 


or to 


said. 


It is quite possible that a munifi- 
cent revision of the Treaties on be- 
half of republican Germany and 
Austria might have bolstered their 
prestige to such an extent that more 
extreme views would have encoun- 
tered real difficulties in asserting 
An _ultra-nationalistie 
Reich may be said to be partly the 
result of the lack of understanding 
for new problems as they arose years 
after the war. Territorial adjust- 
ments by peaceful methods have too 
often given way to the obtaining of 
the same ends by force. 


TWO VIEWS OF WAR 

In answering the question whether 
if would be advisable to call a Peace 
Conference for outlawry of war and 
ban on sale or export of war 
munitions, it is necessary to consider 
the present status of international 
affairs 

There are two ideologies at war in 
Europe today. The democratic coun- 
tries abhor war, from which they 
have nothing to gain and in the 
preparation for which they are hand- 
icapped by their parliamentarian 
form of government. The Fascist to- 
talitarian countries have committed 
themselves to a “heroic” and “dy- 
namic” the test of which is vice 
tory at arms 


ARMAMENT REDUCTION 

Apart from that, they seem to feel, 
and perhaps rightly so, that in the 
distribution of national wealth they 
have been treated niggardly. It is 
clear by this time that when certain 
dictators vociferate about the dan- 
ger of bolshevism, they mean the 
“have” countries of the world. Too, 
their attack on democracy is directed 
against the countries enjoying su- 
perior territorial and economic ad- 
vantages. Hence, their object is 
either to establish such a nuisance 
value for themselves that the demo- 
eratic countries would feel inclined 
to buy them off, or else, in the last 
resort, to issue a call to arms. 

For that reason, it would seem 
that as long as certain major ecoun- 


(or) 


life, 


| tries of Europe persist in their ad- 


hesion to current ideologies the call- 
ing of a Peace Conference for the 
outlawry of war would not be fruite 
ful of results. 

However, one is led to believe that 


[Continued on Page 13.J 
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igusgranis NOVEMBER'S ELECTIONS AND CONGRESS 


infusion Another j 
the Senate is assured, no matter 
what happens. Forty-eight emo- 
cratic Senators did not have to face 
year. Seven who 


payors is due for an 
4 of much new blood, regardless 
of how the elections go next month 
Vice President Garner will 
on at least eight and probably more the h 
new faces in the Senate. did were from Southern States where 
In the House of Representatives nomination is equivalent to election 
Speaker Bankhead will have to learn That makes a substantial majority 
at least 49 and possibly many more already certain 
new names. Among the 
The results of the nominating pri- | McAdoo of Cali 
maries, decisions of some legislators Hitchcock of South | 
to return to private life and the | Berry of Tennessee, all defeated for | 
death of others made a number of ‘enomination, Dieterich of Illinois, | 
membership changes certain. That , Milton of New Jersey and Reames | 
of Oregon, not candidates for re- | 
nomination and Copeland of New | 
York, deceased j 
Their committee assignments and | 
| 
| 





look out 





> electorate 





issing Senators will be 
fornia, Pope of Idaho, 
Dakota and 





A number of freshmen in 
Senators defeated next 

month will be distributed principally | 
among the newcomers. 


saee ¢ 
those ol 


' 
politics are certain to be en- | 
rolled in the new Congress. 
The reason is given here. 

Also—the aftermath of | | 
the “purge,” opinions of ex- 
perts about the political | | 

| | propriations, will have at 
trend, and the latest ex- | and five vacancies, respectively. 
change about relief and Changes ane certain, ead, on tne 
important Rules, Agriculture, Inter- 
State Commerce and other House 
committees. If Republican predic- 
tions of substantial gains are ful- 
filled, these changes could be of ex- 
treme significance in formulation of 
the legislative program. 

To date, Arkansas, Illinois and New 
speeches, prominent Democratic and | York will send in the most new mem- 
Republican veterans are giving | bers—at least four each. Defeat in 
thought to what the new blood may the primaries or retirement 


Changes in the House 
organization in the 


affected. 


Committee 
House also will be vitally 
The most important t 
on Ways and Means and on Ap- 


least 


politics. 


| 
| 
| 








| 

} 

} 

1 

| 

additional changes will be ordered at 1 
the polls is taken for granted by | 
political leaders. 
In between their campaign | 


alSOe 


mean in the organization of Con- | means fresh blood in the delegations 
gress. | of 22 other States 


How Political Straws Are Blowing 


URRENT measurements of 
political winds are more favor- 
able to the Administration than a 
month ago or six months ago. 
One widely-published survey 
dicates that President Roosevelt's 
popularity turned sharply upward 
with his recent appeal to European 
leaders in the interest of peace. 


} 
| 


the + Dr. Gallup. “Roosevelt's first mes- 
Sage to Hitler, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain and President Benes, Sept. 26, 
was the turning point.” 
in- The Galiup poll also estimated that 
Republicans would gain 60 seats in 
the House if the election were held 
now 

Such was the consensus among 48 
Washington correspondents and ten 
politicians when interviewed by ihe 
magazine, Newsweek, last April 

But a fresh survey by Newsweek in 
those sources shows the consensus 
to be that Republicans will gain 50 

Dr. George Gallup, director of the This would increase G. O. P 
American Institute of Public Opin- | strength to 139 vctes, but leave it 
jon, concludes from soundings taken | still 79 votes from a maiority. 
all over the country that 59.6 per As for the Senate, the consensus 
cent of the major party vote would | among those intefviewed remained 
be for the President at this time. | as in April—that the Republicans 
That compares with 53.3 per cent in would pick up only four additional 
the last survey, when a decline of the | seats. 
Roosevelt popularity coincided with The chief factors listed as likely | 
the so-called attempt to “purge” | to influence Democratic losses were 
anti-New Dealers in the primaries. | the business recession, the usual 
The high point was at election time | mid-term swing away from the party 
in 1936—63.4 per cent. in power and dissension among Dem- | 

“The war crisis obliterated the | ocrats. A great majority of the per- 
‘purge’ from the front pages of | sons interviewed predicted the com- 
American newspapers and overshad- | ing Congress would be “a little more 
owed it in the public mind,” writes | independent.” 





Another, based on the opinions 
of political correspondents and poli- 
ticians, estimates that Republicans 
will gain fewer seats in Congress 
than was expected in April. 


seats. 





Democratic majority in? y, 
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A SEATING ARRANGEMENT SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 
A POLL of Washington correspondents and politicians forecasts 
+% a gain of 50 seats in the House and 4 seats in the Senate by the 
Republican Party after the public goes to the election polls next 


month. Photo above shows 


typical 


scene while the House 


is in session. 





The Politics-in-Relief Issue: 


A Problem for Congress 


ROM the Administration 
point 
“We will take steps to see that no 
one is forced to vote contrary to his 
wishes.” 


From the Republican standpoint: | 


+ 


“The unfortunates on relief mus 
vote ‘right’ in order to be sure of 
their bread and butter.” 

The speakers were Aubrey Wil- 
liams, as acting head of WPA, and 
Senator Bridges, of New Hampshire. 

In the difference between their 
positions is material for what may 
become one of the most intense 
controversies in the forthcoming ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The Senate Campaign Funds Com- 
mittee is expected by some members 
to propose the enactment into law 
of a_ specific prohibition 
politics in relief. The question prob- 
ably will come up also in the form of 
enother attempt to return the ad- 
ministration of relief to the State 

Mr. Williams made his statement 
quoted above in ordering an investi- 
gation of reports that WPA workers 
in New Jersey were subject to politi- 
cal coercion. 

“We will not tolerate administra- 
tive employes engaging in 
activities where those activities in- 
volve project workers, either on or 
off the project,” he said 

“We do not permit project workers 
to engage in political activities on 
the project site during working 
hours. If they do not exercise any 
Supervisory authority they have a 
right to use time off the project as 
they see fit.” 


against 


i¢ } 
political 


Senator Bridges’ Reply 
But Senator Bridges, speaking last 
week to the Union League Club in | 


| Chicago, declared that Administrator ] 


stand- ¢ Hopkins, of WPA, “left no rx 


om for 
misunderstanding when he publicly 
t that he could not 
cS a WPA worker 

hat fed him.” 


“Over in Europe,” the Senator con- 


Stated t 


biting the hand 








tended, “they run on the prin ple of 
‘Think as I think or I'll bomb you 
The New Deal over here follows with 
‘Vote as I say, or I'll purge or starve 


you.’ 


The “Party Purge” 
And Its Effect 
On Patronage 


—iaeigmegog of President Roose- 
velt’s primary campaigning 
2gainst anti-New Dez Democrat 
keep cropping up with the approach 
of electio 


Democrats differ whether a con- 


uation of the so-called “purge” is 


in prospect. Republica picture the 
President's actions as “dictatorial.” | 
And Mr. Roosevelt iself takes care 








Cr ional candidates he con- 
aers beral.” 
A visit to the White House by Gov- 
ernor E. D. Rivers of Georgia, and 


the President 
against 
George, set off the latest 
discussion. 


Lawrence Camp, wh 





supported unsuccessfully 


Senator 


1" > ° 
Phe Patronage Question 
Should Federal patronage be dis- 
tributed in Gec on the basis of 
help given Mr. Cz )? 

President Roosevelt and Mr. Camp 





st 


conceive | 


apparently agreed that Federal jobs 
for Georgians might well be distrib- 
uted on that basis, but the Governor 
presumably will have no part in the 
arrangement if it is adopted. 

The meeting occasioned specula- 
tion about patronage methods to be 
followed hereafter in Maryland, 
South Carolina and other States 
where anti-New Dealers have the 
stronger Democratic hand. 

Speaking of the immediate cam- 
paign, Senator Brown, of Michigan, 
said he was convinced the Adminis- 
tration would support all Democratic 
nominees. He had just visited the 
White House as chairman of the 
Senate Democratic Campaign Com- 
mittee. 


-+ 


A Longer View 


But another Democrat, 
Wheeler, of Montana, looked beyond 
the immediate campaign. Legisla- 
tors who opposed the Supreme Court 
enlargement bill, like himself, in his 


opinion, will feel the effects ot 
“purge” tactics progressively through 
loss of patronage. 

A question about dual personalities 
also came up last week in the after- 
math to the “purge.” Mr. Roosevelt 
specified, it will be remembered, that 
his primary campaigning was not as 
President, but as head of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

A reporter asked in press confer- 
ence whether he agreed with James 
A. Farley that the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee would go down the 
line for all party nominees, regard- 
less of their views about the New 
Deal. Mr. Roosevelt replied that he 
would have said the same thing as 
Mr. Farley, if he were the Democratic 
Chairman. 

The impression was given that Mr. 
Farley as Postmaster General or as 
a rank-and-file Democrat might not 
have said what he did. In response 
| to a question, the President said he 

had replied as head of the Demo- 

cratic Party. 

A practical illustration of dual per- 
sonality in politics was afforded sub- 
sequently by Senator Brown. As a 
Senator from Michigan, he acknowl- 
edged to reporters that Republicans 
had a chance to beat Democrats in 
some States. But as head of the 
Democratic Campaign Committee, he 
said the present topheavy majority 
in the Senate would not be reduced. 

The Republican Senator from Mich- 
igan, meanwhile, showed that the 
“purge” would not be forgotten if he 
could help it. Senator Vandenberg, 
speaking in South Dakota on Oct. 10, 
said there had been “quite enough of 
that sort of attempted imperial dic- 
tation.” 

The President intends to leave re- 
plies to such attacks principally to 
his cabinet members until shortly 
before the election. Then, in a broad- 
cast from Hyde Park, he will address 
the country at large “as a voter of 
New York.” 
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...Chesterfield writes it for 
everybody who smokes ‘em 


It’s pleasure you smoke for... 
everybody knows that... and 
it’s pleasure ycu get in every 
Chesterfield you light. 
) Chesterfields are milder and better- 
tasting and here’s the big reason... 
It takes good things to make a 
good product. In Chesterfield we 
use the best ingredients a cigarette 
can have... mild ripe tobaccos and 
pure cigarette paper. 


Copyright 1938 
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Tosacco Co. 
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“QUICK GETAWAY” CAN BE OVERDONE 


as a Rockford, Ill., man discovered to his sorrow. He had 
just bought a car and neither he nor his wife knew much 
about its innards. So, when the starter stuck, he put the 
gears into reverse, with his wife at the wheel. He got out 
and pushed. From then on, things happened fast. The 
car backed over a curb, crashed into a front porch, shot 
down an alley and peeled the paint off a house, missed a 
telephone pole and a tree by inches, tore down a trellis and 
settled in the middle of a nice garden. P.S. He doesn’t 
recommend pushing. 





+ + + A GRAND RAPIDS LADY collects insomnia reci- 
pes and has been doing it for ten years. Her collection of 
suggestions includes counting sheep and walking barefooted 
in the dewy grass. We earnestly trust that her collection 
does not include falling asleep behind the wheel of a car. 


It’s not healthy. 





+ + + CAPETOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, sounds interesting, for. 
although one of every seven Europeans in the Union of South 
Africa owned a car last year, only one out of every five car- 
owners was an income tax payer. Can it be that car-owners 
prefer driving to eking out an income? 





+ + # HAY MUST OUTSELL GASOLINE in Poland by a big 
margin, as far as it can be figured out. For there are 4,000,000 
horses in that country, enough to take all the inhabitants riding 
simultaneously. 





+ + + A DRIVER FOR TWENTY YEARS admitted he didn't 
know how to dim his lights when a Miami policeman inspected 
his auto. Which puts him in the class with the man who 
kibitzed a daily chess game for twenty-five years and, when 
one of the regular players failed to show up and the other asked 
him to play, allowed he didn’t know anything about the game. 





+ + + THAT OLD PROVERB about habit being a cable, and each 
day weaving another strand. certainly works out when it comes to the 
oil business. At least, it does among dealers who display the Esso 
Sign. Many of those dealers have represented Esso Marketers and 
predecessors for more than half a century! For instance, there is C. 
C. Sanford, a Confederate veteran whose worldly possessions in 1865 
consisted of a third interest in a mule, a ninth interest in a wagon, and 
a fifty-cent piece he had carried throughout the war for good luck. 
His association with Esso Marketers predecessors began in 1867 when 
he purchased some kerosene for his general store in Mocksville, N. C. 
When automobiles appeared, he secured an agency, and later estab- 
lished the first drive-in service station in that part of the state. Mr. 
Sanford died in 1929, but his son and grandson carry on the business— 
under the Esso Sign. Esso Marketers are proud of that 71-year asso- 
ciation, for it has been made possible only by mutual fair dealing and 
by providing quality products at reasonable prices to the public. 














HOOPSKIRTS ARE COMING BACK, 


we are warned. But, no matter how streamlined they may turn 
* out to be, it’s extremely difficult to vision a hoopskirt in the 


front seat of a car... to say nothing of the rumble seat. 





+ + + THE LAMPLIGHTER IS NO LONGER LEGENDARY 

. at least not in Taos, N. M. For, unable to pay electricity costs, 
the Taosians plan to install oil-burning lamps on the dark corners 
of the village’s streets. Now the only question is how to make ’em 
turn red and green. 





+ + #4 A SKUNK CAUSED A $200 AUTO CRASH in Waverly, 
Iowa, when a motorist, stopping sharply te avoid hitting the 
wood-pussy as it crossed the road, was rammed by a car in 
the rear which, in turn, was rammed by a third car. But the 
polecat was not hit so it could have been worse. Imagine 
having to bury a car! 





+ + + NEW YORK COAL TRUCKS are permitted oblique park- 
ing, but no other vehicles are. Tests have demonstrated that trucks 
built to discharge coal from the rear can do so faster than the side- 
discharge type. Wonder when the efficiency expert will get around to 
timing chummy roadsters with five in one seat? 





+ + # GALLANTRY IS NOT ENTIRELY LOST, even in these 
modern times. For instance, those three youths who held up a 
Philadelphia motorist and took his car. First they agreed to 
drive him to work so he wouldn’t be late. And they did, but 
there gallantry disappeared. So did his car. 





+ + + A CAT USES HIS WHISKERS AS A RULER and thus 
judges whether the rest of him will be able to follow the whiskers 
through doubtful openings. This hint is tossed out to ambitious in- 
ventors in the hope that the problem of finding a large enough spot 
to park in may be more readily solved. 





+ + + LOCKING SEDAN REAR DOORS effectively, to 
prevent children from opening them while the car is in mo- 
tion, has been worked out by a Santa Ana, Calif., man who 
ground down the inside door handle to a one-inch length, 
drilled a 3/16-inch hele through what was left, and pro- 
vided a removable pin to open the door. It seems worth- 
while to go to that trouble if it means the saving of a 
child’s life. If you bave a simple solution to a safety prob- 
lem, we will be more thzn interested if you will drop a card 
to Northrop C!-~ -+=rd Oil Company (N. J.), 30 
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JUST ONE THING AFTER ANOTHER! 
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Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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“THAT’S QUITE A SURPLUS YOU HAVE THERE” 


Cartoonist Herblock for the N. E. A. Service 





A Campaign Against Spies 


. caine more than one-half of the com- | 

menting newspapers favor an organized 
campaign against foreign spies through unify- 
ing the investigating agencies of the Govern- 
ment, as proposed by the President. These agen- 
cies are the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
the Department of Justice, the intelligence 
branches of the Army and Navy, and the Secret 
Service of the Treasury. Editors who criticise 
the proposal insist that more effective work can | 
be done with each agency working independ- 
ently. 


Some newspapers, viewing the matter as more } 
serious than it had been in the past, advise that 
every effort should be made to prevent spying 
because of the mechanical perfection of modern 
war equipment and the need to keep such de- 
vices secret. 

Others hold that no foreign spy could obtain 
any information that is not always available to 


+ any citizen or published in various trade peri- 


odicals and books; that the hunt for spies al- 
leged to be engaged in collecting such informa- 
tion would be a waste of time and labor. 





The Rivalry in Labor 


N THE judgment of a majority of comment- 

ing newspapers industrial recovery depends 
upon cessation of hostile rivalry of the two great 
bodies of organized labor in the national field. 
The minority, some 35 per cent, see no near end 
to this factional struggle but do believe a real 
recovery will ensue in spite of it. 

Many editors so commenting believe the les- 
sened work-week under the wage-hour legisla- 
tion and the proposed 30-hour week advocated 
by President Green of the A. F. of L., may work 
harm to industrial recovery. Others find lack 
of harmony in state legislation affecting the 
Wagner law. 








“NOW LET US STOP RATTLING THE SABER” 


Cartoonist Pease in Newark Evening News 





Do Women Displace Men in Industry? 


: ine number of women employed in industry * than doubled, there being a few more women 


is estimated by John D. Biggers, who con- 
ducted the unemployment census, to have in- 
creased since 1930 by 2,740,000 more than ex- 
pected. This has evoked wide comment in the 
press, and the chief question debated is the ef- 
fect on the employment of men. 

Most commenting newspapers accept the con- 
clusion that women’s advent into gainful em- 
ployment does result in unemployment for men 
and many of these editors agree with Mr. Big- 
gers that the matter should be investigated by 
the committee studying the “monopoly” ques- 
tion. 

But one-fourth of commenting newspapers 
say that women at work outside the home are 
a permanent and normal condition of modern 
times; that they have little effect on men’s em- 
ployment, as they are producers and create new 
wealth and new jobs. And also these editors 
say the national income is determined by the 
number of persons gainfully employed, so the 
advent of women is, on the whole, a benefit, not 
a detriment to the nation. 


Discussing the increase 
of women 
workers, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Dem.), out- 
cause of that 


Women at Work 
Declared Mainly 
Result of Need 


advance thus: 

“Previous to 1930 the increase 
workers had apparently become stabilized. 
Then marched in the 2,740,000. . . . Nor is the 
march likely to halt. The report sees ‘probably 
a permanent trend which may be accentuated.’ 


in number 


lines the 


in women 


“Here they are and here they probably will 
stay. Most of this unexpected 2,740,000, as well 
as most of the 15,000,000 American women in 
the labor market, are there because they have 
to be, because they need a job.” 

“The minute it became the acceptable thing 
for women to work outside the home,” says the 
Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.), “the num- 
ber of potential employes was slightly more 








than men. Actually only a portion of the po- 
tential female employes sought employment, 
but nevertheless a sufficiently large portion so 
that it was absolutely impossible, under any eco- 
nomic system, for industry to expand propor- 
tionately.” 


“It is not unreasonable,” advises the Ann 
Arbor News (Ind.), “to suppose that the prob- 
lem can be solved by placing men in the posi- 
tions now occupied by women. The advocates 
of this proposition often proceed on the theory 
that the working men would then marry and re- 
move from the labor market many of the unem- 
ployed women. But this facile solution over- 
looks among other things, that many of the 
women hold jobs which do not pay enough for 
aman to support a family, that many other 
women are the sole support of their dependents, 
and that many of the unemployed men are al- 
ready married.” 


“It is defeatist and un- 
sound to regard the pres- 
ent number of available 
jobs as fixed,” warns the 
New York Times (Dem.), 
offering the judgment: 


“New Workers 
Mean New 


Producers” 


“There is certain to be a group that will view 
the situation with alarm. These women newly 
entéred into industry, they will say, have pushed 
an equal number of men out of jobs and so de- 
prived the bread-winners of families of work 
merely so that they might have something extra 
for themselves. 


“But this interpretation would be wrong at 
more than one point. It begins by assuming 
that there are a fixed number of jobs. But new 
workers mean new producers. By producing 
more they not only increase the national income 
but they enlarge their own income. They in- 
crease the demand for products, and they in- 
crease the number of workers needed to fill that 
demand.” 


+ 





The AAA a Failure? 
How Editors Regard 
Latest Relief Plan 


hee charge that New Deal farm program has 

proved a failure is asserted by the great 
majority of commenting newspapers, which see 
in Secretary Wallace's desire to return to proc- 
essing taxes an admission that faith has been 
lost in the other plans tried by the Administra- 
tion for the relief of farmers. 

A different view is taken by the minority, 
which (some 16 per cent) contend that imports 
of farm products last year were the aftermath 
of the drought and not due to Administration 
policies. 

“If compulsory limita- 
on of production and 
price-fixing be out of the 
picture,” comments the 
Wal] Street Journal, “the 
next thing is voluntary limitation of production, 
with tariff protection for prices. 


Production Limit ,; 
With Tariffs Is 


One Suggestion 


Few people 
believe that would be feasible as a permanent 
policy, even under the stimulus of a generous 
monetary inducement, because it would not in 
fact be carried to the point of rigidity necessary 
to achieve price stability.” 

“The Kansas address of Secretary Wallace in 
favor of processing taxes,” says the Los Angeles 
Times (Rep.), “is an inferential admission of 
failure of the whole New Deal farm program. 

“Now he wants to try taxes 
again, not because processing taxes are benefi- 
cial, sound, or even tolerable, but because he has 
exhausted his bag of tricks and must start over 
with the old ones.” 

“About the only plan the Administration has 
offered,” observes the Rochester Times-Union 
(Ind.), “is to buy millions of bushels of wheat 
at a price above the world market, sell it abroad 
for what it will fetch, and let the taxpayers 
absorb the loss.” 

“Mr. Wallace should be convinced by this 
time,” in the judgment of the Marshalltown 
(Iowa) Times-Republican (Rep.), “that the 
American farmer will never accept price fixing 
and regimentation as a permanent policy.” 

“The shake-up in the personnel of the De- 
partment of Agriculture,” contends the Savan- 
nah Morning News (Dem.), “looks like an ad- 
mission of the failure of the New Deal farm 
program, This direct action to meet the emer- 
gencies which have resulted from surpluses and 
declining prices was taken by Mr. Wallace after 
a week’s tour of the Southwest and Middle West 
in which he obtained farmer reaction to the 1938 
agricultural program.” 


processing 


. The Louisville Courier- 
Trade Agreements joy rnai (Dem.), declares 
And Their Effect that American agricul- 
On Farm Imports ‘¢ #4 7° been injured 

by Secretary Hull’s re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. That paper explains: 

“The greatly increased imports of corn, 
wheat, rye, hay, etc., in 1937 were the result of 
the two preceding drought years. There was no 
connection whatever between the huge purchases 
of farm products abroad and the reciprocal 
agreements, All of the commodities of that year 
came in over the tariff on farm products which 
remains virtually unchanged. The only fair pic- 
ture of the situation would be to include also the 
agricultural imports 1938, which with 
bumper crops in the United States show a sharp 


for 


falling off, if not a complete collapse.” 

“Another election year has rolled around,” 
argues the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), “and again 
farm prices will be an election issue. But this 
time there isn’t to be any mention of those 
twelve long years we heard so much about in 
1936. For wheat between 1921 and 1932 sold for 
an average price of $1.23 per bushel. Now it is 
64 cents. And corn sold for an average price 
of 78 cents in those twelve hard years. Now it is 
46 cents. The prices are down despite the fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt got all the laws he and Mr, 
Wallace asked for.” 
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MY DEAR ALPHONSE 













Cartoonist Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 
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mortgage their holdings and to sign on 


and political maneuvering, in the inter- . 
- the dotted line to receive Federal aid 
ests of party and politician only, can do 
(B) That in its effort to starve the 
no more than ultimately destroy the 


} tion into paying higher prices for pigs 
people represented nau I I sical 
. corn and cotton, the AAA handed ou 
Let us build our “Guiding Govern- 9 ‘ 
” hundreds of millions of dollars promiscu- 
ment” with more Bruce Bartons annie ae erie 
R. E. MACKENZIE (C) That New England farmers in dis- 
Jamestown, N. Dak tress because of the hurricane, are told — 
¢y - é 














xe * to mortgage their property and to sign 












Cooks and Dietetics on the dotted line if they want Federal = 
Sir:—In a recent issue of The United e!P C. W. KINNEY ieee te 
States News were presented the views of Worcester, Mass 
te AMERICA, WE GIVE YOU: The 


a number of delegates to the National 

Health Conference on the need of re- Doubts the Hero Role 

form in the system of medical care now Sir:—I think your article acclaiming 
available in this country Premiers Chamberlain and Daladier was 


Quality Six...the De Luxe Six... and 
the De Luxe Eight! Three stunning 
new Silver Streak beauties that will 





AMERICA’S FINEST 
LOW-PRICED CAR 








win your heart as it’s never been won 
before. One glance and you'll know 
that they’re styled with an eye for 
tomorrow. One ride and you’ll never 
be satisfied with less than Pontiac’s 





FRENCH Linke 





amazing new Duflex springing. And 
one look at the price tag tells you that 
someone’s at last succeeded in build- 
ing a quality car priced so close to the 
lowest you'll never miss the dollar- 
difference! Get the whole wonderful 


story from your Pontiac dealer today! 


You Can't Match All These Features 
in Any Other Low-Priced Car 


« Distinctive New Silver Streak Styling « Newrest 
Ride with Duflex Springing e Lower Bodies with 
Curb-High Floors* « Improved Safety Shift at 
No Extra Cost « With or without Running 
Boards* « Smoother L-head Engine Perform- 
ance with Increased Economy e« 25% More 
Window Area for Greater Safety* « Extra Large 
Trunks at No Extra Cost « Multiseal Hydraulic 
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French Line ship. Enjoy its sturdy Breton | 
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Dec. 1: Noy, 19% 
ERAN TPLAIN, OFC" in rooms. See your Travel Agent today and : Brakes « New Self-Cushioning Clutch. 
~ Fy onyie Ait’ learn how inexpensive it is to enjoy French - | - cl casas 
——— ine’ dabl tasteful luxury. 

Line's dependable speed and tasteful luxury ap ot. YOU'LL BE PROUD TO OWN A PONTIAC 
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+ The labor Week : 


REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR U. 


S. PATENT OFFICE 


Liewsa7arze The Rank-and-File Trend 
For Peace Between the CIO and AFL 


we the American Federation of ¢ they both 


/ Labor went into annual conven- 
tion at Houston, Tex., the public 
watched closely for a crystallization 
of its policies toward the New Deal 
and toward the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. 

Individual officers of the AFL had 
voiced their personal sentiments on 
both these subjects over a consider- 
able period, and so it was no sur- 
prise when the convention produced 
resolutions substantially in accord | 
with these sentiments. 

However, the convention did pro- 
vide a sounding board for inner rum- 





Rumblings from the rank 
and file of CIO and AFL re- 
veal a growing urge for la- 
bor peace and unity. 

Will the movement bring 
results? 

What the great union or- 
ganizations are thinking is 
summarized here. 











blings on two vital subjects, which 
observers interpreted as a growing 
sentiment within the ranks of AFL’s 
5,000,000 members. 








The Urge for Peace 

One of these rumblings indicated 
that a goodly proportion of the AFL 
members wanted peace with the CIO, 
even though the convention took no 
concrete steps toward such peace. 

Daniel J. Tobin, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, AFL’s largest affiliate, threat- 
ened to withdraw the support of his 
300,000 members if the convention 
did not go farther than merely to 
“keep the door open” to peace. 

Mr. Tobin’s plea provoked consid- | 
erable discussion but was unsuccess- 
ful except in drawing some 2000 con- 
gratulatory telegrams from _ local 
units throughout the country. 

In the face of Mr. Tobin’s plea, 
William Green, president of the AFL, 
raised his price of peace to the res- 
ignation of Chairman John L. Lewis 
of the CIO and the expulsion of Comm- 
munists from CIO’s ranks. 

Nor would Mr. Green accept the 
counter-suggestion of Mr. Lewis that | 


resign as a contribution 
to peace. ; 

On the contrary, Mr. Greeh ac- 
cepted re-election by general acclaim 
and 
mobile Workers, United Textile Work- 
ers, United Ladies Garment Workers 


and Oil and Refinery Workers Unioas 


to rejoin AFL, which they deserted 
for CIO. 

The resolution regarding the CIO 
concluded with this paragraph: 

“We therefore recommend that the 
convention authorize the executive 
council to carry on the battle and 
at the same time stand ready to 
respond to any genuine appeal for 
peace or any honorable and sincere 
opportunity to reunite the labor 
movement.” 

Amidst rumors of moves for presi- 
dential mediation of the dispute, 
Secretary of Labor Perkins in a 
speech at Columbus, Ohio, suggested 
subsequently that the warring labor 
factions set up their own mediation 
committee. Whether the Adminis- 
tration would be willing to help was 
not stated. 

When the AFL convention took up 
the question of New Deal policies, it 
also ran into a certain amount of 
cpposition, although most resolutions 
passed in the expected form. 

Opposition took strenuous form 
when Vice Presidents John P. Frey 
and Matthew Woll introduced a reso- 
lution which implied the New Deal 


| contained “the philosophy of Social- 


ism.” 

“We give full credit for right mo- 
tives,” the resolution read, “but we 
have been too willing to accept gains 
at the price of lost liberty and lost 
capacity for self-determjnation and 
self-action.” 

Mr. Green objected that this car- 
ried criticism of the O’Mahoney 
Federal Licensing Bill which he 


sponsored, and other delegates pro- | 


tested against any such broad indict- 


| ment of the New Deal. 


These protests caused the resolu- 
tion to be withdrawn, but other res- 
olutions criticizing various 
Deal activities were approved. 

Important resolutions called for: 


then invited the United Auto- | 


New | 


+ employers and establishing qualifica- 
tions for trial examiners; 

Opposition to Senate confirmation 
of NLRB member Donald Wakefield 
Smith; 


Wage-Hour Bill Changes 
Amendments to the wage-and- 

hour law to limit the discretionary 

| powers of the Administrator in de- 


| 


The Uuited States Rews 


can Labor Party and Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League 

Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
ress to expel CIO affiliates and give 


AFL 


closer control of its charters; 
Boycott of Japanese and Nazi | 
goods; 
Antagonism toward Fascism, Naz- | 
ism and Communism 
Opposition to the Patman Chain 


Store tax bill 


Peace Move in CIO 
A movement paralleling Mr. Tobin’s 


was renewed, meanwhile, within the 
CIO when the International Ladies 
; Garment Workers Union magazine 


termining the ratio of apprentices | 


and arranging classifications within 
industries; 
Liberalization of the Walsh-Healey 








IT’S MINIMUM WAGES THEY’RE CONCERNED ABOUT 
(yet of conferences such as the one now being held between 

Donald Nelson (left), Committee Chairman, and Sidney Hill- 
man, President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union, 
will come a decision on wages for textile workers as the Wage- 
Hour administration studies the first 
the new law. 


Justice specifically asked the Presi- 
dent to “call at once into conference 
the leadership of both CIO and AFL 
to explore once more, in a mood of 
genuine receptivity, the possibilities | 
for reconciliation.” 

Observers construed this as further | 
evidence that rank-and-file workers 
are tiring of the labor strife. | 


However, most observers are pessi- 
mistic of any immediate peace, and | 
the fear is general that the constitu- 








—Harris & Ewing 


industry to come under 





| Act governing wages and hours of , tional convention of the CIO in Pitts- 


employes manufacturing goods on | 


Government contract; 


Discontinuance of Reconstruction 


nies allegedly guilty of unfair labor | 


| 
| Finance Corporation loans to compa- 
| 


| practice: 
| Discontinuance of union loans to 
employers; 





burgh, Nov. 14, may freeze the rift 
in labor. 

After that meeting, the CIO will 
become a permanent body, and the 
change is exemplified in the possi- 
bility that its name may be changed 
from Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization to Confederation for In- 


Non-cooperation with the Ameri- | dustrial Organization. 
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LOT of people in recent months have 
been trying to put a finger on the 
answer to the so-called ‘‘railroad problem.” 


That’s fine. We welcome it. All this is a 
healthy sign that people are coming to recog- 
nize the railroads’ problems as their problems 
—part of an unsolved national problem of 
transportation. But by way of keeping the 
discussion on the track, we'd like to point out 
a few things which the railroad problem is not. 


It is not failure of service. 


Freight moves faster than ever before. Freight 
schedules are more dependable. Freight rates 
are the lowest offered by any railroads in the 
world. Passenger schedules are faster. Pas- 
sengers ride in air-conditioned comfort—and 
fares are below the pre-war level. 


It is mot failure to keep pace with progress. 


Engineering advances in locomotives, to take 
just one example, have produced a notable 
step-up in power and speed — and an’ 
economy of operation which pro- 
~~ duces the power to haul a 
, ~ ton a mile with a glass of 
. water and a handful of 

coal. 


It is not lack of watch- 
fulness foe sound 
economies. 


The serviceable life of 
cross ties, for instance, 
has been multiplied by 
three in the past twenty 
years by improved 
methods of treating 
timber—and this, 


plus improved metallurgy and better methods 
of track construction and maintenance, has 
increased safety and still saved $1,000,000 a 
day. Another $50,000,000 a year has been 
saved by softening the water used for steam. 


It is mot an increasing burden of debt. 


The proportion of stocks and bonds and 
equipment notes in relation to total invest- 
ment is far less today than it was in the most 
prosperous periods in railroad history. 


It is mot ““watered stock.” 


The amount of railroad stocks and bonds 
outstanding is billions of dollars less than the 
investment in railroad property. 


Nao, the real railroad problem is none of these. 


It is due, at bottom, to the fact that railroads 
must operate under rigid regulations based on 
a fifty-year-old theory that they have a mo- 
nopoly in transportation—and compete with 
three other forms of transportation subsidized 
or helped by tax money. 


In the interest of straight-thinking, the 
American railroads have prepared a concise 
and clear-cut program for a public transporta- 
tion policy. What it adds up to is this: 

All the railroads need is an opportunity to run 
their business as a business, on a fair business 
basis — with reasonable freedom to “price” 
the only product they have, which is trans- 
portation service—greater freedom to adjust 
their rates to meet competition—and to ad- 
just their expenses to the conditions of their 
business. 


You'll find the whole railroad program 
interesting. Send for your copy today. 


ASSOGIMEION OF 


AMERICAN LRATIROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Amendments to the Wagner Act to 
limit the powers of the National 
Labor Relations Board by making the 
Selection of craft units obligatory 
upon request, curtailing NLRB’s 
power to invalidate contracts, giving 
invalidated unions the right to ap- 
pear in proceedings brought against 


Powers of the Labor Board 


At Issue in 


JHILE industry and the American + 
Federation of Labor prepare to 
seek a reexamination of the Wagner 
Act with a view to amendment, the 
Supreme Court prepares to continue 
examination of that Act as it stands. 
The constitutionality of the Act’s 
guarantee of collective bargaining 
rights has been affirmed long since 
But questions about the powers, the 
jurisdiction and the procedure of the 
National Labor Relations Board 
keep rising. In the process of de- 
cision of these cases a substantial 





The Supreme Court hears 
more about the Wagner 
Act. Borders for the power 
of the Labor Board are be- 
ing sought. A look at the 
latest collective bargaining 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
questions raised before the | 
| 


highest tribunal is given 
here 








body of labor law is being built up 

The latest cases accepted by the 
Supreme Court for review pose new 
questions about the extent of the 
Board’s power. 


Scope of Bargaining 

For example: 

Has the Board the right to hold 
that an employer is not respecting 
the collective bargaining guarantee 
by not continuing negotiations with 
his employes under certain circum- 
stances, when previous negotiations 
were unavailing? 

Can the Board compel an employer 
to reinstate workers who went on 
Strike before the Wagner Act took 
effect? 

The first question arose from an 
order to the Sands Manufacturing 
Co., of Cleveland, which was held 
improper in the lower courts. Also 
involved is an alleged abrogation of 
an employer-union contract. 

The second question arose from 
@ ruling against the Columbian 


‘ 


Supreme Court 


Enameling & Stamping Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind., which also was held im- 
proper in the lower courts. A con- 
tract between the company and the 
union, entered into in July, 1934, 
banned resort to strike. But a strike 
was called three months before en- 
actment of the Wagner Act, and was 
still on when the Act was passed. 


Employer Upheld 

A lower court held that violation 
of the “no-strike” agreement termi- 
nated the relationship between the 
employer and the workers and so the 
Labor Board could not order their 
reinstatement. The Board challenges 
this position. 

As to its jurisdiction, the Board 
won when the Supreme Court re- 
fused to review a ruling against the 
Memphis Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. Lower courts 
in upholding the Board in this in- 
Stance, noted that the company re- 
ceived and shipped products in inter- 
State commerce. 

Another case, presenting a juris- 
dictional issue, involves the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co., of New York. The 
company contends its business is 
purely intrastate, and so the Board’s 
authority does not apply. Arguments 
have been held on this case. 


Ford Case Pending 

A fourth issue before the court is 
whether the Labor Board had a right 
to withdraw an order for the Ford 
Motor Co. to reinstate 29 workers. 
The order was withdrawn before the 
case could be argued in the courts. 
The Board wanted to reconsider it 
in the light of a Supreme Court dic- 
tum dast spring that the Govern- 
ment must give “full and fair hear- 
ing” to the affected parties before 
issuing orders against them. 

A lower court held the Board was 
within its rights. The Supreme Court 
set Nov. 7 for arguments. 

Numerous other cases under the 
Wagner Act are being fought 
through the lower courts in the 
meanwhile. Lawyers for Government, 
business and labor appear to agree 
the result will be much more 
clarification of the Wagner Act be- 
fore the Supreme Court ends its term 
in the spring. 
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LONG LIVED THE KING 
... but it 


wads a 


hard life 
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All Europe marveled at the pomp and splendor of 
Louis Fourteenth. Yet, in all his 77 years, the French 
King had no refrigerator, fans or telephone... no radio 
or movies...no inflated tires on his gaudy coach. 

So, it appears that we Americans don’t live like 
Kings at all. We live better...far beyond the dreams 


Live 


in themselves. 
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of our pioneers...in a land of peace, coddled by science 
and invention...strengthened by the knowledge that 
this land of ours will always offer ample rewards 
to those with faith in the foundations laid down by 
our forefathers...faith in our national destiny... faith 
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Sannin NEW LIGHT ON WOMEN WORKERS: 








| 


- 
ARE THEY KEEPING THE MEN OUT OF JOBS: 
RE AMERICAN women competing President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roose- ¢ census cards under the misapprehen- + A further point now is made that 
more and more strenuously with velt, from the Department of Labor, sion that this might be a means of with minimum wage and maximum 
American men for the available jobs he WPA and organizations of women. obtaining a job, although previously | hour laws in effect there is likely to 
in this country? : the country over they had not worked or sought work. | be even more discrimination against 
s ; nipthe- Ser eg a ee ee women. 
Is the nation’s unemployment Apparently, on the basis of con ae ey ee 7 | 
problem complicated by a aidan in- clusions of those who made the 1937 Discrimination Charged | A further contribution to the ar- | 
crease in the proportion of women. census of unemployment, the prob- Officials of the Women’s Bureau | gument that is under way now comes 
who determine to seek jobs, and who lem of creating work for those who | assert that although more women | from Ellen S. Woodward, assistant 
thereby are added to the ranks of need to work in this country is com- | may be seeking jobs, they are not administrator of the WPA in charge | 


the unemployed if unable to find plicated by a sudden determination 
these jobs? of large numbers of women to enter 
the y yr market “+ - » —— 
These questions have been raised the labor market. A further sug 
over and over again in the depression | gestion is that the probiem of re- 
lief likewise is complicated by this 


same factor 


| More Women in Jobs 
| The report set out 
| 








Are women workers glut- 
ting the labor market? Cen- 


sus figures start a new 
working and looking for jobs in 1930.” 








“There are more women actually 
working now than there were both | 


argument. 
| | Also: 
“Our figures show definitely that | 
more women now are getting and 
years both within the United States holding jobs than they ever did be- 
and abroad fore.” 
Because Congress back in 1933 Official figures, based upon the un- | 
thought that the answer should be | employment census, are offered to 
in the affirmative it voted t mar- | show that 31.3 per cent of the total | 
ried women, where the husband was | feminine population. of the country, 
employed, douid not be accep: ed for | between the ages of 15 and 74, is in 
employment by the Federal Govern- | the labor market as compared with 
ment. A number of state and local | a reported previous maximum of 25.5 
governments deny employment to | per cent. Of the masculine popula- 
married women. In Germany, one ! tion 85.6 per cent is in the market 
of the first steps taken by the Hit!er | for a job or holds a job 
regime to deal with the unemploy- These figures and the conclusions 


ment problem was to order women '§ drawn from them have raised the 
out of business and industry and old question of what constitutes an 
back into the home w employed person or a person actu- 
What a Census Shows ae 

It was against that background White House Comment 
that John D. Biggers, administrator Both President Roosevelt ana m 
of the unemploymeht census taken Roosevelt said that the figures should 
in the United States in November | be analyzed carefully before drawing 
and December, 1937, made reference too many conclusions concerning the 
in his final report, just submitted, | scope of the shift of women from tne 
concerning women job-seekers. home to the labor market. It is re- 

Mr. Biggers reported to President | called that Mr. Roosevelt in press 
Roosevelt that his census showed that | conferences rather frequently has 


there now are 2,740,000 more persons | raised the question whether a house- | 


seeking jobs or holding jobs than wife or a daughter in a household 

might have been expected by carry- | who might seek part time work 

ing forward the 1930 census data. teaching music or tutoring or per- 
This means that a larger propor- | forming other tasks should be classi- 

tion of the population appears to be | fied as unemployed when not suc- 

working or seeking work than was | cessful. 

the case back in 1930. 


This same point was raised by the | 


“This entire increase is made up | Women’s Bureau of the Department | 
of women workers,” Mr. Biggers said | of Labor, which questioned accuracy | 


in referring to the figures. This state- | of the unemployment census figures 
ment immediately touched off a con- | and also observed that many women 
troversy that brought comments from ' probably filled out unemployment 
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The super-service that’s made Erie “First in Freight” 
is not confined 4o the limits of the Erie tracks, Mr. 
Shipper. Nor is it confined to the United States. 


Erie service girdles the globe! Whether you're 
exporting or importing, there’s an Erie agent in 
important foreign cities to assure safe handling and 
fast delivery of your goods at lowest possible cost. 


To facilitate transfer of your outgoing or incoming 
freight Erie maintains a huge fleet of barges, tugs, 
and lighters in New York harbor. From train to 
boat or vice versa, your freight is moved swiftly and 
efficiently by modern handling equipment under 
the direction of skilled operators. 





, Let us simplify for you the complications that 
often accompany transatlantic shipping. Let Erie 
handle every detail—from ship to shipping room. 
You'll save time, money, and confusion—on imports 
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getting jobs. The claim is made that | of women’s projects. 
Mrs. Woodward’ said that women 


there continues to be discrimination 


against women workers in industry. | work and seek work because they | 


must support themselves and those 
dependent upon them. 


| mark, she pointed out that a study 
was made of 2,000 WPA women work- 


1937, and another study was made 


in Missouri during 1936. 


The Marital Factor 

Mrs. Woodward reports that the 
study of urban women WPA workers 
showed that, although 90 per cent 
were married, in only 15 per cent of 
the cases were husbands reported as 
members of the household and in 
only two per cent of the cases were 
husbands employed in private in- 


more than half were unmarried and 
nearly 25 per cent were divorced, 


LADIES’ DAY IN INDUSTRY | separated from their husbands or 
Unemployment Census _ Director deserted. - 
Biggers presents statistics to the The point that this official makes 
President showing that women 
have taken a larger slice of jobs 
since 1930 than should have oc- 
curred on the basis of past expe- 





work. 
“Unemployment of employable hus- 


rience. The figures in themselves, bands,” she said, “played a small part | 


the President explains, mean noth- | in the employment of the women, 
since only 8.6 per cent of the hus- 
bands were able to work.” 


ing until the basic issues are 
determined. 


is that a large number of women | 
| are forced by economic necessity to 


Then, to give meaning to her re- 


ers in Philadelphia during October, | 


of rural women employed by WPA | 


dustry. Of the rural WPA workers | 
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important subject in America today. 
are vitally interested. 


fore national audiences of standing and consequence. 


by such an important 85,000. 


Units) offers more display before more 


A National Class Audience 
Worth Knowing 


The news of National Affairs and of National problems is the most 


Important people everywhere 


They want it carefully correlated by subjects 


each week as The United States News does it with its newsgrams. 


That is why The United States News has such a wide and substan- 
tial readership. More than 85,000) subseribers (and from our ree- 
ords it looks like one of the most importan! audiences in American 
publishing) are following the news of National Affairs closely week 


after week by rez uding the columns of this publication. 


Important advertisers like to have their advertising appear be- 


They know 
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range of both individual and corporate purchases made 


And many national advertisers have discovered that a space just 


like this appearing once every four weeks (a Cycle of Commanding 


‘aders of consequence at 


| less cost than can be had anywhere else in publishing. 


For more detailed information write to 
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The United States News 
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A Prescription From Railroad Labor 


For the Ills of the Railroad Industry 














ECOGNITION of President Roose-# Mr, Han $s sugges 
velt’s contention that wages are a prog 
but one eleme ) ad I 
problem is being furnish ed a 1e 
President's fact-f r 
tigates the proposed 15 per cent wage 
cut - 
‘Tr € >: Tt ¢ > Ce- 
: f “ > affi 
muc € S i 
beca i ele € pia 2. A a > 
for reha a e i ads g f f ke 
was put forwa1 j more 
€ ‘ were e f > 1 S€ t 2 OVE ne » SUp- 
neapeanay! 
ps a ' (PHE SERIOUS condition of 
illeg wage the nation’s railroads 
is being emphasized 
; . | throughout the hearing of 
flaws ( ire | the emergency fact-finding 
| board on the proposed wage 
vG {. Hi | cut. 
; - Problems facing the rail- 
é d roads are so acute that 





| President Roosevelt has 
“economic sui 
} 


it ; I | asked an informal commit- 
The Harrison Formu a | tee to draft for him a pro- 





It is Mr. Harriso contentior hat pe . 
a wage cut will bring no solution to gram for rehabilitation. 
the railroad problem, but that the | George M., Harrison, chair- 
unions would g cooperate in je 
working out a broad program for man of the Railway Labor 


rehabilitation Executives’ Association, is a 





views on rehabilitation to 

the fact-finding board. 
Mr. Harrison's sugges- 
tions are embodied in the 
accompanying article and 
contain a hint as to the type 
of program the President's 

| committee may adopt. 


| member of that committee, 
View fealand | 


and he presented labor's 
CURE LEE) 
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:, UP Cabin Class 


nis new equipment 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
} fix 












authority to a 
DT work in lean as 
well aS In prosper@éus time and to 
make possible the creation of an ade- 
quate reserve. The oad would be 
required to build up a reserve in 
liquid assets equal to three time he 
annual fixed before being al 
a lowed to pay divi 
IN THE SMART EAST 50's 4. The ICC be empowered to re- 
Opposite the Malder{-Astona 
Single from $4 Double strict funded debt to 40 per cent of 
from &6 Suites from $8 the value of the property as fixed by 
Transient Residential the ICC for rate making purpose 












128 £. SOw ST after giving the roads a ten-yeal 
el NEW YORK warning, 
| 5. Consolidations be made where 


1¢ 





Harris & Ewing 
RAILROAD “CURE” 


George M. Harrison, cha‘rman of 


the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation, offers labor's remedy for 
the railroads’ ills in the form of a 


“broad-scale rehabilitation pro- 


gram.” 









e ICC finds them to be in the pub- 
{ tere after adequate measures 
id been taken to protect the in- 
s of iabor 
6. Lending by the Federal Govern- 
short-term purposes where 
iilroads neea temporary re- 
conditioned by the test that 
other measures be adopted 
7. Cooperation among railroads, 
inions and the government & bring 
about ehabilitation. 
The President’s Role 
The railroads should withdraw this 
request for a wage cut,” Mr. Har- 
rison concluded Business has re- 
covered. It is continuing to get bet- 
ter, and they ought now to attack 


situation. We now 
from the President 


the fundamental 

promise 
lf that Wil 
in getting the Federal Govern- 
a broad scale rehabiii- 
in the interest of the 





he 1 sympathetically 


to aaopt 


tion program 





ads,” 

No sn part of the interest 
1roused by the presentation of the 
Harrison plan is due to the fact that 
Mr. Harrison is a member of the 
President’s informal, six-man, man- 
ageme union committee which is 
delegated to draw up a railroad pro- 
gram for presenation to Congress. 

The committee postponed meeting 


until the current wage controversy is 

t expectations are that it 
ill have a program ready by Febru- 
ary. Among other suggestions, it will 
undoubtedly take this Harrison plan 
under consideration, 


d, but 
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Outdoors or in, Blue Ribbon Beer is 
preferred by men with a zest for the 
good things of life—and with a good 
reason. Five generations have approved 


Pabst quality. Order a case today. 





Pabst Bales ¢ ‘ 


© 1938, Premier 
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The United States News 


200 PWA. Grants 
Go Begging As 
Cities Say “No’ 





YOVERNMENT attempts to start 
¥ the recovery ball rolling by of- 
fering localities 45 per cent of the 
cost of public works are running int 9) 
a snag—the townsman 
Rather than float a loan to med 
the local share of the total project 
cost, voters in about two hundred 


localities have turned down the nec- 











IHE regular peaks and valleys in 
| automobile production are a re- 


curring source of labor problems, and 
the present season is proving no ex- 
ception. 


As the rising production of new 
models offers an increasing number 
of jobs, strikes are called in Briggs 
and Motor Products plants, workers 

| take a “holiday” in a Plymouth unit, 
grievances are aired against General 




































essary bond issue at the polls 
| Motors. 
} Chary at saddling their city, 
county or state with more bonded : Out of these activities comes a 
re] ‘ “4 ] , , yyNer 
debt, voters have thus refused ap- THRIFT OF ALL THINGS novel proposal forwarded by Home! 
yroximately $25.000000 of federal Martin, president of the United Au- 
proximately $25,000,000 s teceral Many townsmen, unwilling to + } . 
mone ; , tomobile Workers (CIO) who recently 
sed 1 saddle their communities with ad- made his peace with John L. L 
; : 1. Lewis 
The Washington dollars were to b ditional debt burdens by floating . ‘ 
| Pag ie “f “is ; ; ; Mr. Martin 
had for the asking—with the provi bonds to match PWA loans, pre- 
I F suggests that 
that of every hundred " pe sent a new problem for PWA Ad- ‘ 
: t utomotive 
on a project, fifty-five d s be co ministrator Ickes (above). ne eute ; 
trit ’ : industry go on 
ributed locally. 
oe a 32-hour week 
. aay md om or ede aa im ¢g inde June of this until all work- 
a %y ag irene ffrnm wd ea e Adn tration’s files still | ers holding 
ubdile orks Authority are mol seniority o 
wee se } : ie iek \ : . ita upplications for about Seniority rat 
tnhril than thelr iocal omcia I » 800 p ; id » be eft ings have been 
n eve case the rejected projects -ehire Tor 
i f , t rehired. Work 
were voted down after local official tree em ype nliczg Fron is now on a 
VO program gave JUL. = 
had applied for and had received < - z ‘ ; } . : , 
vray : fr ; t} ows . atti Ss of the app ations dated back 40-hour basis. ae hi 
grant trom the W : 1935 As a case in a 
point, the UAW Homer Martin 
4 ‘ ili To these ap ‘ants PWA sé tele- savsiendina , 
ut Many Are Willing To these applicants PWé , siete eee eile 
elle ‘ <a xiv = anne asin en lacy ak want leader takes the Chevrolet plant, 
By far the majority of localities in ir project’? which is now employing 9,000 work- 
the country, however, see no objec- ie P P ers. Mr. Martin would place those 
in? in iY ‘55 + . “y " Aimo nail Oo 1 pice US 1 
tion to putting up $55 to every $45 Aln pplicants wired 
from PWA Da No l yu 
ene 1 P ed. the | involved was fractional compared to 
The rescinded projects amount to . ' ee, oF t] tal of th half a bill 
: ; : ' ' sirable t or hi 
only about 4 per cent of the total } ) desirable he total of more than half a billion 
grants that PWA has made under its ©! the debt bu inattrac- | dollars USHA has already loaned or 
new 900 million dollar spending- tive earmarked for low-cost housing de- 
. ht x . 
lending program PWA offi = at they do aS velopments. 
To date more than six thousand at S40 oars aba Pee TI differ b > th p 
projects have beer allotted tor a t wie to endanger the 1€ difference between the near- 
0 LS ¢ 4 er! allot > r é O- . } . 5 . 
‘al cost of $627.674.000 to the Fed spend-lend program perfect acceptance record for hous- 
lal OSU q ‘ ) >a 
$ t | ans e tw ; = 
eral Government. Almost one-quar- TI H ° es ing loa is and the two hundred re 
; cali. The ousing Grants fusals encountered by PWA may be 
fer + . ar ) ore struct n Tr} , ~ i 
ter of them are under constructicn. The United States Housing Au- this: That localities have to raise 
PWA has other examples of locali- iority has an even better record of | $55 out of every $100 for PWA proj- 
ties that prefer a lighter debt bur- erant and loan acceptance ects, but only $10 out of every $100 
5S t J 


den to a public works project. 
When 


of 


Out 


the new spend-lend pro- two have b 


142 USHA allotments only 


een declined. The sum project. 


for a USHA low-rent slum clearance | 
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The 32-Hour Week Asa Weapon 
Against Seasonal Lack of Work 














+ 9.000 on the 32- ir week until the 
plant was emp ig m< of e lo,- 
000 worker e for peak proe- 
duction 

»hilosoph yehin d the 

y” whi Ply u workers 

recently took for one e worke- 

e refused to call their “holiday” a 

strike, because, they said, they were 

simply enforcing the temporary 32- 
hour week to spread work 

automobile manufacturers do 

rot fal ead M the 32-hour 

week eX > do not feel 

v f 1e desired effect of ine 
sreasing employ ! 

However, the plan is looked upon 
4s something wi will be consid- 
ered when the union contracts come 
up for renewal in six months, if it 
is not broug to 4 head sooner, 

While M Ma driving for 

1is tempora 32-hour week plan, 
borrowed fr« eco textile and 
rubber worke ) using it 
as a er te eaniz e Ford Motor 
Compar no, S 4 hold-out 
against unionization 


The Bennett Conference 
The UAW and Harry 


president 


Bennett, personnel director at the 
Ford River Rouge plant, conferred on 
the 32-hour week plan. It marked 


the first conference 
official 

Mr 
Henry 


Said 


between a unlon 
ord representative. 

hands with 
conference, 


and a F 


Martin 
Ford 
later: 


WNO SNOOK 


before the 

“We had a 
discussion ondit 
been treated very 
company should 
hand—not 
cles and programs 


very frank and honest 
ions I have 
-ordially . The 
be advised first- 
1and—of the polie 
organiza- 


e 
ol < 


second-i 
of our 
tion 

Mr. Bennett only reiterated a pre- 
vious statement of Mr. Ford’s that “if 
the men themselves want to organ- 
ize, that is all right with us.” 








Friend of man 
QO 


tructive role toward many inanimate 


NYGEN 


to man 


the very breath of life 


plavs a curiously des- 


substances. 

Some of these it attacks with in- 
tense heat and pyrotechnic display 

as witness the spark-showers from 
iron, burning under the oxy ven-acety - 
lene cutting toreh. Other substances, 
notably lubricating oils. it attacks 
more slowly although none the less 


fatally. forming sludges and acids 





—loe ol matter 


that slowly kill desirable lubricating tant 
qualities of the oils. 

This destructive action of oxygen 
is one of the petroleum industry's 
eravest problems, and yetitis a prob- 
lem that Gulf has done much toward 
solving. For by dint of continuous 
research, Gulfcan now offer industry 
oils and greases far more stable in 
the presence of oxygen than were 
ever before considered possible, 


And perhaps even more impor- 


— 


these highly stable Gulf lubri- 
cants actually protect the metals they 
cover from the onslaughts of their 


common enemy 


Gulf Oil ( orporation, Gulf Refining 


Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








oxygen. 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 
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GOAL OF MONOPOLY INQUIRY: AVOIDANCE OF PLANNED ECONOMY 


An address delivered by Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney before New 
York Board of Trade in New York 
City, Oct. 11, follows in part: 


the 


” THE few months which have 
elapsed since the creation by 
Congress of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, sometimes im- 
properly called the Monopoly Com 
mittee, I have sensed an ever-widen- 
ing interest in the study it has un- 
dertaken and a growing disposition 
among all elements of our economy 
to cooperate in the effort to make 
its work a constructive contribution 
to the development of the American 
social system 

I have been particularly glad to 
see evidence of this disposition 
among the representatives of what 
we cal] Big Business; so I am happy 
to have the opportunity to come to 
what may properly be termed the 
Business Capital of America and talk 
to the members of the New York 
Board of Trade about Government 
and Business and what each can do 
to solve the economic problem. 

Of course, I am aware that among 
some business men there is a pro- 
found suspicion of what they call 
politicians and demagogues, a sus- 
picion exceeded only by that en- 
tertained by some politicians for 
what they call “monopolists.” 

Perhaps, after all, this suspicion 
may really be a helpful sign, for 
whenever it is given expression we 
find that it is based upon the fear 
that the politician, either openly or 
covertly, intends to suppress the in- 
dividual liberty of the business man 


} 


Growth in Power 


Of Corporations 

I can forgive a great deal of sus- 
picion in any man who believes in 
human liberty, for it is that faith 
which will eventually save us. Ina 
world in which the ideals of free- 
dom and democracy seem to be per- 
ishing, it behooves all Americans who 
still adhere to these principles to 
unite in defense of them. If they 
are to do that successfully, however, 
they must first discover why it is 
that individual liberty seems to be in 
so much danger today and why it 
is that Government is exercising so 
much more power than ever before. 

The general failure to recognize 


Or Public Authority Must Assume Control 





the distinction between natural per- 4 phrase in very common use now- * their economic policies influence the + 


adays, we do not have to imply any- 
thing wrongful, anything illegal, any- 
thing monopolistic. It is sufficient to 
use the words in their plain literal 
sense—a great deal of power, a great 
deal of wealth in such concentrated 
form that it may be wielded by a 
few. Now, lést I be misunderstood 
let me hasten to add that the con- 
centration of ecoromic power and 


sons and corporations has probably 
been the principal cause of our eco- 
nomic distress. Because we are i1n- 
herently unwilling to restrict the 
activity of a flesh-and-blood person 
except in the most necessary in- 
stances, we have given the artificial 
person the same scope and as a re- 
sult corporations have grown far 
more powerful than any natural per- 





UBLIC hearings in connection with what well may turn 
out to be the most exhaustive investigation of business 
ever undertaken—the study of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee—are scheduled for Nov. 14, less than 
a month away. 

Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming, as chairman 
of the committee, is in a position to explain what lies ahead 
in the inquiry better than anyone else. 

Goal of the committee, declared Senator O’Mahoney in 
a luncheon address Oct. 11 before a group of New York 
business leaders, is the elimination of destructive competi- 
tion so that the American economy will function efficiently 
without additional Governmental supervision. 

Because of the importance of the address as an explana- 
tion of what lies ahead in an inquiry which is expected 
vitally to concern all industry, The United States News pre- 
sents herewith its most important sections. 











son ever could have become. It wealth in government can be just as 
might even be acknowledged that bad, if not worse, than if concentrated 
most of this growth has been with- in a large corporation. Concentration 
out conscious wrong on the part of | in government would be the ultimate 
any individual, although we all know. concentration beyond which there 
that the expansion of Federal regu- could be no more. If there be any 
latory power during the past genera- danger of that, it is because of the 
tion has been provoked by popular tremendous extent to which concen- 
determination to curb what were at. tration already progressed 
least regarded as abuses. | through the corporate device. 
When we speak of “concentration | Billion Dalles 
| 


nas 





of economic power and wealth,” a 
| Industrial Giants 


Let me illustrate what I mean by 





“Dental Services 
¢ 115 00 99 


How’s your employee to pay this bill? 





a simple comparison. There are 18 
industrial, railroad and public utility 
corporations in United States 
with assets of more than one billion 
dollars. There are twelve financial 
corporations in the same class. That 
means thirty corporations in the 
United States each with assets in ex- 
cess of one billion dollars. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the combined assets of 
these corporate units amount to more 
than fifty billion dollars. 


the 





Now, look at the other picture. In 
each of twenty-two sovereign states 
of this Federal Union, according to 











Mak- 


v and pay his day- 


He's one of y 


our factory hands, let's say 
ing enough to support hi 1 





to-day bills. With careful planning he's even been 
able to make a substantial down payment on a 
little home. Then comes a heavy emergency ex- 
pense 3115 for work on his wife How's 
he going to pay that bill on / 





Loans for families without security 





He'll probably need a loan—from you or from 
someone clse. You may not wi make it. He 
can hardly expect to borrow tfr« s frie 

the ave their owr ¢ c 
bank will require collateral w e¢ does 
ow ¢ 

fin House 1 wage carne 
cat ro $ $300 on a business-li 
basis and a able cost. Borrowers repay if 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Cc @] RP oO RATI oO N and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America's leeding fomily finence orgonizations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 


1878 te Completing Sixty 


Years of Service to the American Family 


the World Almanac of 1938, the as- 


sessed valuation on real property 
was less than one billion dollars. 
More than that, in each of sixteen 


States the total valuation of all prop- 
erty subject to general property tax 
was less than one billion dollars. 

Great as the size of these corpora- 
tions is in comparison with so many 
of the States, that in itself is not 
as significant as is the fact that the 
assets of each of these giant cor- 
porations 1s subject to authoritarian 
control by the corporate managers 
while the control the state exercises 
over the property within its bounda- 
ries is rigidly limited. 

More than that, no state can ex- 
ercise the slightest power beyond its 


own boundaries, but each of these 
corporations has an influence that 
is national and even international 


in its scope 


10 to 20 monthly payments which average only Six of these corporations are banks 








about 7% of current income. Through this service anq six are life insurance corpora- 
Household Finance meets the emerget mone ‘ a +} 
P 4 : tions, The economic power of these 
needs of thousands of families without bank 
aii twelve institutions is incalculable. 
No one can begin to estimate the 


Thousands learn money management *! 
; humber of men, women and children 





: ae fomuahells 7 ais _m throughout the Union whose lives 
ia sien ae ae b unship @re intimately affected by the man- 
shows families how to save on daily necessitie ner in which this concentrated 

used. I do not need to 


how to get more tron lin ted income nur wealth 1S 
I's indicate to audience the innu- 
merable ways in which the adminis- 
tration of the assets of those corpora- 
tions affects the economic and social 
structure of the nation. 


this 





“Economic States”’ 


out oblig 


In Modern Society 

When one considers the number of 
stockholders and the unmber of em- 
ployees of some of these commercial 
empires, it becomes even more ap- 
parent that they are not to be re- 
garded as in the same category with 
the natural person or with the ordi- 
nary corporation. They are econom- 
ic states, as Woodrow Wilson once 


* 1938 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-K 


919 N. Michigea Avenue, Chicag¢ Illinois 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family money service, withe 


Name 


Addre 


quite properly called them. Take, for 
example, the American 
and Telegraph Company with its 
640,000 stockholders and over 800,000 
employees. Corporations like these 
have an economic population vastly. 
more numerous than that of most 
; cities and of many states. Corpora- 
a tions of this kind are owned by one 

group and managed by another while 


ut obligation. 





lives of vast armies of employees and 
consumers. 

That these corporations in which 
management has been divorced from 


ownership are altogether dissimilar | 


from the corporation which is owned 
and managed by the same persons is 
a fact which has only recently been 
sinking into the public consicousness. 

When we contemplate the magni- 
tude of modern corporations and 
realize the implications of an agree- 
ment on economic policy among their 
leaders we comprehend what the 
President meant when he said in his 
message: 

“The power of a few to man- 
age the economic life of the na- 
tion must be diffused among the 
many or be transferred to the 
public and its democratically 
responsible government. If prices 
are to be managed and adminis- 
tered, if the nation’s business is 
to be allotted by plan and not 
by competition, that power 
should not be vested in any pri- 
vate group or cartel, however 
benevolent its professions.” 


Cannot be Intrusted 


To Modern Managers 

In other words, if 
a planned economy, it cannot safely 
be left to new the 
scientific experts who manage mod- 
ern industry. 

If we must have a planned econ- 
omy it must be planned by public 
authority, but perhaps it is not nec- 
essary to have it at all. Perhaps we 
can Still find a formula which, in the 
basic industries at least, will elimi- 
nate the evils of destructive competi- 
tion wi securing an adjustment 
that may be expected to stabilize 


employment and mas 


we are to have 


the 
tne 


profession 





purchasing 
power. 

The search for such a rule is the 
task which has been commiited to 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. How, then, did the com- 
mittee come into existence? How is 
it constituted? And what is it try- 
to do? 

Let me say first of all that it is 
trying to get the facts and will wel- 
comé with open minds any sugges- 
tion or cooperation that business or 


ing 


| Management may care to contribute. 


Telephone 
Fe 


He would be a rash person who would 
assume that he alone knew the an- 
Swer to the economic riddle. We 
should be realistic about this matter. 


final analysis no solution will be im- | 
What- | 


posed by any group or person. 
ever is done will be done as the re- 


sult of the play of innumerable forces | 


—Harris & Ewing 


RIDDLE ME THIS 


Since no one person knows the an- 
swer to the economic riddle, Senator 
O'Mahoney, head of the Temporary 


National Economic Committee, 
more popuarly known as the “mo- 
nopoly investigation,” calls upon 


business and labor for help in chart- 
ing the path toward a better system 
of national economics. 





one upon another. Society is a living 


organism, developing from day to 
day. The institutions we now have 
are the logical outgrowth of those 


of our fathers and those which are 
now developing will accommodate 
themselves to the facts of the pres- 
ent. Every element of society will 
ake its contribution to the future, 
consciously or unconsciously. We 
might as well, therefore, do it con- 
and in good temper. So, I 
say to the representatives of Business 

id of Management, make your case 
whatever it is. The committee will 
listen, but, in any event, if the advice 
is good, it will stand up. 


sciousiy 


Sometimes we talk of workers and 
investors, consumers and managers 
as though they were separate classes. 
In America, though we have an ap- 
palling unemployment problem, we 
are still one people. Most of those 
who belong to the management 
group, for example, fought their 
way up from the ranks, and many 
a man who was an important and 
high-salaried executive in 1928, 
found himself in 1931 and 1932 
among the ranks of the jobless. In- 
vestors are also consumers and con- 
sumers are investors. Even some 
workers are occasional investors. 
The public interest is paramount and 
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‘Destructive Competition Must Be Eliminated, Declares Senator O'Mahoney, 


the committee represents this inter- 
est. It is willing, therefore, to hear 
all sides and it recognizes as a fun- 
damental truth that the special rep- 
resentatives of each group will speak 
with sincere devotion to the public 
interest. Lack of sincerity speedily 
becomes apparent. We need not fear 
ts absence half as much as an emo- 
tional reluctance to face the facts. 
The preliminary work of the com- 
mittee has been carefully and pains- 
takingly carried on in preparation 
for the public hearings. There has 
been some complaint that there has 
not been more publicity with respect 
to this preparation, but obviously an 
incomplete and imperfect picture 
would not be helpful. One of the 
defects of Congressional hearings in 
the past has been the disorder and 
lack of preparation which has char- 


= — 





acterized some of them. We are goe 
ing to try to avoid that disadvantage 
by telling the story in an orderly 
If professional, expert, scien- 
tific management is a good thing for 
business, then a little care and order 
will be a good thing for this commit- 
tee. And it may not be improper to 
remark here that in the service of 
this committee there are to be found 
not only the same type of trained 
expert of which modern industry 
makes such good use, but some of 
the very men themselves. 

We haven’t been able to adjust 
ourselves to the new conditions that 
surround us. With apparently every 
opportunity in the world for uni- 
versal prosperity, with unbounded 
resources and all the energy of na- 
ture harnessed by science to serve 
us, surrounded by material wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice at our 
command, yet we see uncertainty, 
poverty, misery and fear wherever we 
turn. This is not the America of 
which the founders dreamed, but we 
can still justify their faith. Let us 
go about it! 


wav 




















NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 
dining, dancing and entertainment. 


* 


THE FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 


rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- : 
flete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


* 


THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, 2 complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round. 


* 


On the 65th Yoor of the 
Jamous R.C. A. Building 


NEW YORK 




































they call for N B C 
Graham Crackers 


and Milk 


Do you have a big afternoon ahead 
of you? A meeting at which you want 
to be alert—on your toes? Then try 
this famous luncheon special. 

You'll find it gives you quick energy 
with no “let down” afterward. You 
can do your best thinking. Feel clear 
and fit. 

Wholesome N B C Graham Crack- 
ers put no strain on your digestion. 
Yet they are deliciously satisfying. 
Their special graham flour makes 
them completely nourishing. 

The superb quality that makes 
NBC Graham Crackers so out- 
standing, has made every National 
Biscuit Company product a leader 
in its class. Whether it is Graham 
Crackers, Uneeda Biscuit, Ritz or a 
score of others—you will find the 
same uncompromising quality, superi- 
or flavor, dependable freshness. 





is Look foe this Seat or Perrect BAKING whech we i 
SE} producti of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Tide of Wovld Affairs: 


Germany her struggle for 
world commerce has introduced 
innovations in such warfare as 
marked as ever showed in 
the field of arms 

One weapon has been the use 
of barter, successful in Turkey 
and the Balkans. This technique 
is analyzed by an _ economist 
connected with the Government 
in foreign trade. His article fol- 
lows in full text 


she 


(INCE 1933 the American Govern- 
ment has pursued three policies 
in its foreign relations which were 











expected to lead to international po- 
litical reconciliation and trade re- 
covery. The first policy was that of 
the Good Neighbor; the second, that 
of the lowering of trade barriers, 
combined with uncondition most- 
favored-natio third 
that of currency st ity and the 
restoration of free exchange markets 
(Tripartite Agreement) All three 


policies have had a moderate degree 
of success, which will no doubt be 
heightened by the forthcoming re- 
ciprocal trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom 

The aim of these policies has been 
not only to terminate the economic 
war which has been raging since be- 
fore 1933, but also, by ending the in- 
ternational commercial and political 
chaos, to remove the danger of mil- 
itary war. But in spite of the Amer- 
ican attempt to reopen the channels 
of free trade and exchange, and in 
spite of our obvious desire to play the 
Good Neighbor, the world has been 


+ 


drifting steadily toward a new Great 


War. 

Why has not the beneficent in- 
fluence of our policies made it- 
self felt? The answer is not far 
to seek. Our policies are delib- 
erately rejected and _ actively 
combated by the center of 
world disturbance: Germany. 


Germany opposes trade on a multi- 
lateral basis, she eliminated the most- 
favored-nation clause in her trade 
treaty with the United States rather 
than abandon discrimination against 
American traders and creditors, and 
she has refused to revalue the reichs- 
mark at its true level, to give up ex- 
port subsidies, or to renounce such 
bilateral mechanisms as exchange 
clearings, blocked marks, Aski marks 
and barter agreements. The ex- 


CITLE REGISTERED 0. S. PATFNT OFFICE 


change and other manipulations to¢ the methods used, but of the politi- + 


which Germany has resorted in the 
United States market are fairly well 
known, and it is to be assumed that 
the manipulations in this market 
have now ceased as a result of our 
threat of countervailing duties 
(though the procedure, since 


cal aims pursued. 

These aims are nothing less 
than the subjugation of the 
economies of Southwestern Eu- 
rope to the Reich’s military 
needs. 

From 1933 to 1937, Germany’s im- 





| 


‘ERMANY, victorious in her conquests in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, is pushing her trade offensive anew. 
Dr. Walther Funk, German economics minister, is planning 
to visit the United States in an attempt to induce a change 
in American trade policy. The Germans are ready to offer 
a greatly expanded market for cotton in return for promises 
of larger American purchases of German products. 
A large new German loan to Turkey has just been nego- | 
tiated by Dr. Funk. The loan will be used to buy German | 
armaments, chemicals and machinery and will be paid in 


Turkish raw materials. 


Government economists. 





Using this method of modernized barter the Germans are 
pushing deeply into the markets of the world. Until now, 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, directing American policy, 
has resisted the German trade methods. 

A description of those methods and an analysis of their 
results is provided by the report printed on this page. The 
report was prepared by an economist connected with the 
Government, a specialist in foreign financial and economic 
developments, but who prefers not to have his name used. 

Recent developments only add to the significance of his 
analysis in the view of the author of this report and of other 











adopted, of “inland marks” for pur- 
chases of American cotton appears to 
be a disguised form of Aski mark 
deals.) , 

Also, many persons are aware of 
Germany’s manipulations in the 
Latin American market, by means of 
which her trade with Latin America 
has been greatly expanded. Between 
1933 and 1937, German imports from 
and exports to Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile increased by 136 and 106 per 
cent, respectively. 

But the outstanding example of 
the success of German bilateral trade 
methods is the Danubian area. Nazi 


. 


commercial progress there must be | 


interpreted in the light, not only of 


Latin America and Its Policies: 
The Swing Turning to the U. S.? 


+ pleasure at the peaceful settlement 





: 


Good News from South 
America. 

Dividends for “Good 
Neighbor” policy. 

A report on United States 
friendship campaign. 














M\HERE is something going on in 
r South America that pleases offi- 
cial Washington very much. 

For several years the Government 
has been trying extra hard to win 
friends for the United States among 
the 20 republics below the Rio 
Grande. 

Now that policy is beginning to pay 
dividends, officials say. 

, + According to 
my j the records, ac- 

# tion by 
State Depart- 
Bment in setting 
Eup its new Di- 





vision of Cul- 
Ptural Relations 
under Dr. Ben 
M. Cherring- 
ton, by the 
Commerce De- 


partment in 


Dr. Cherrin 
ston concentrating 
on Pan-American trade problems 
and by the Export-Import Bank in 


South 
trip, has 


dispatching its president to 
America on a “vacation” 
not been in vain. 

Here are a few recent South Amer- 
ican developments that have given 
pleasure to Washington foreign re- 
lations experts 

1.—Sympathetic response from 
leading South American countries to 
President Roosevelt's peace pleas 
during the Czechoslovakian crisis 
Presidents leading countries in 
this hemisphere declared their sup- 
port of Mr. Roosevelt at that time 

2.—Successful arbitration of the 
century-old Gran Chaco dispute be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay. This 
Government was one of six whose 
Presidents were represented on the 
committee that finally marked out 
the boundary line, dispute of which 
had been the cause of frequent fron- 
tier warfare 

President Roosevelt and Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State 
made it a point last week to express 


of 


the | 


in the Chaco disturbance. They 


were obviously gratified at this dem- | 
| onstration of inter-American coop- 


eration. 
3.—A noticeable swing of Brazil's 
foreign policy toward the United 


States and away from Germany. 

Last week Brazil recalled its am- 
bassador from Berlin and the Ger- 
man ambassador was reported un- 
willing to return to Rio de Janeiro. 


| Nazi government officials have often 


protested to Brazil at what they 
termed “discrimination” against Ger- 
man settlers in southern Brazil. 

On the other 
hand, recent 
months have 
provided  sev- 
eral proofs of 
growing 
pathy between 
the United 
States and 
Brazil, the 
largest country 
in South Amer- 
ica. For in- 
stance, a train- 
ing ship of Brazilian naval cadets 
called here last summer and was 
warmly received by American offi- 
cials. President Getulio Vargas is a 
warm admirer of President Roose- 





Getulio Vargas 


sym- | 


velt. Senor Vargas speaks of his gov- | 


ernment as a Brazilian “New Deal.” 

The Bank of Brazil, arbiter of for- 
eign exchange, has just given the 
United States a 60-day advantage 
over Germany and other countries 


ports from 5 Balkan countries (Bul- 
garia, Greece, Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia) increased by 189 per 
cent, while experts rose 260 per cent. 
In 1937, the value of German exports 
to those 5 countries was almost as 
great as in the boom year 1929, de- 
spite the great decline in prices since 
1929; the value of imports was ac- 
tually considerably greater than in 
1929. 

As a basis of comparison, Ger- 
many’s trade with the rest of Europe 
(both exports and imports) amounted 
in 1937 to only 38 per cent of the 
1929 values. Similarly, Germany’s 
trade with the United States has 
been greatly reduced since 1929; the 
United States’ share in Germany’s 
total imports was 13.5 per cent in 
1929, and only 5.2 per cent in 1937; 
our share in total German expor!s 


was 7.4 per cent in 1929, and 3.5 per | 


cent last year. All of these calcula- 
tions refer to the trade of Old Ger- 
many, i.e., excluding Austria. 


Tabulation of Controls: 
Power of Greater Germany 

The following tables reveal to what 
a formidable extent Greater Ger- 
many now controls 
destinies of the countries of South- 


eastern Europe: 
Percentage of Total Exports of: 





| gloat over 


the economic | 


| 


GERMANY'S TRADE OFFENSIVE: AMERICA’S DEFENSE 
A BULWARK OF RECIPROCAL "GOOD NEIGHBOR" POLICIES? 


German trade with these countries ¢ unhampered access to the all-im- + world peace by means of multilateral ¢ Austro-Hungarian empire) and are 


has expanded still further this year. 
At the recent rate of expansion, 
Southeastern Europe will be working 
almost exclusively for Germany with- 
in the next few years. In certain lines. 
this is already the situation. In 1937, 
for instance, 99.2 per cent of Yugo- 
slavia's bauxite exports, 83.3 per cent 
of her rye exports, 68.3 per cent of 
her fresh fruit sales, and 67.9 per 
cent of her barley shipments went to 
the Reich. 


“Frozen” Sales System: 
A Device of the Reich 


Nazi 
same 


With all of these countries, 
Germany has followed the 
procedure, namely negotiation of an 
exchange clearing agreement, fol- 
lowed by a great expansion of food- 
stuff and raw material purchases in 
their markets. The reichsmark pro- 
ceeds of each country’s sales to Ger- 
many under these arrangements be- 
came frozen to the extent that Ger- 
many’s purchases from that coun- 
try exceeded her sales to it. To col- 
lect, the Balkan and Danubian 
states had to buy more German fin- 
ished goods, on Germany’s terms. 

Dr. Schacht, during a trip through 
Southeastern Europe two years ago, 
arranged for the liquidation of some 


of these frozen clearing debts in the | 


form of munitions and public works 
contracts, thus bringing the little 
countries definitely into the German 
political orbit. 


All of these Balkan and Dan- 
ubian countries have cut down 
substantially their purchases 
from Western Europe and the 
United States in order to buy 
from Germany the additional 
goods which they were com- 
pelled to buy in order to collect 
their frozen claims. 

Except Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
they have likewise suffered a de- 
cline in sales to the West. In the 





case of some goods, this was because | 


all or most of the surplus available 
for export was already reserved for 
Germany. 


Move Toward the East 
“Economic Penetration” 
publications 


success in 
the 


economic 
the Reich’s 
Southeastern Europe and over 
even rosier prospects which have 
been spread by the annexation of 
Austria. Hungary and Yugoslavia 
are now Germany’s next door neigh- 
bors, so that German merchandise 
destined for them need no longer 
cross a third country. 
Czechoslovakia, which (like Aus- 
tria) had withstood German eco- 
nomic pressure sufficiently to reduce 
the Reich’s percentage of her total 
trade, is now practically surrounded 
by the Reich and is at the latter’s 
mercy as regards the continued use 
of the ports of Hamburg, Bremen 
and Trieste (the last mentioned can 
be reached only by traversing Ger- 
man territory) and also as regards 


German 


Turkey 


Bulgaria Greece Yugoslavia Rumania Hungary 

toGerm’y toGerm’y toGerm'y toGerm’y toGerm'y toGerm’y 
1929 29.9 23.2 8.5 27.6 11.7 13.3 
1933 36.0 17.9 13.9 10.6 11.2 18.9 
1937 ‘ 43.1 30.5 21.7 20.1 24.1 36.0 

to Gr. G'y toGr.G'y toGr.G’y .sGr.G'y toGr.G'y to Gr.G’y 
1937 47.1 32.2 35.2 27.2 41.0 (not available) 

Bulgaria Greece Yugoslavia Rumania Hungary Turkey 

fr.Germ'y fr.Germ’y fr.Germ’y fr.Germ’y fr.Germ’y  fr.Germ’y 
1929 22.2 94 15.6 24.1 20.0 15.3 
1933 38.2 10.2 13.2 18.6 19.6 25.5 
1937 . 54.8 27.1 32.4 29.8 26.2 42.1. 

fr.Gt.G'y fr.Gr.G’y fr.Gr.G'y t..Gr.G’y fr.Gr.G’y fr. Gr. G’y 

29.6 42.7 40.1 44.2 (not available 


1937 .... 55.2 


The Secret Enemy in Our Midst: 
Spies and Plans to Check Them 


ATIONAL defense is beginning to + 


mean much more to the Gov- 


ernment than just a strong army | 


and navy. 


New ways to protect the country | 


from foreign aggression are now un- 
der study in Washington because for- 


| eign countries have devised modern 


iu receiving payment for goods sold | 


in Brazil. Germany formerly had 
this favored position but lost it after 
over-use of “compensation marks.” 

Though these instances of sympa- 
thy with Brazil are, in themselves, 
minor, interpreters say that they are 
the stuff of which good neighborli- 
ness is made. 


ways to endanger American safety. 


Chief among tne new American | 
| of war. 


defense tactics are better counter- 
espionage and a close check on for- 
eign agents. 


are not so concerned with spies who 
want to find out the location of 
American troops and fighting ships. 
Naval movements and army trans- 


portant Danube. Czech coal will no 
longer be imported by Austria, and 
Polish coal going to Austria will not 
be allowed to take the direct route, 
across Czechoslovakia. 

Much more could be written on 
this subject, which is the modern 
version of the “Drang nach Os- 
ten.” For years, Nazi publications 
have been extolling the virtues 
of “Grossraumwirtschaft"—of a 
planned regional economy, in 
which the small nations to the 
East would devote their land to 
the production of what Germany 
lacked. 

This has to a considerable extent 
already taken place. Hungary’s baux- 
ite mines have been exploited in or- 





Walther Funk 


Dr. 


trade, moderate trade barriers, non- 
discrimination, and free, stable cur- 
rencies. 


The Defensive Power 


Of Increased Tariffs 

(b) In order to hasten the above 
process, we should give notice now 
that, after a certain date, the prod- 
ucts of any country which has failed 
to join the new group of peaceful 
nations will be subject to a special 
50 per cent increase in the American 
tariff rates. This the President al- 
ready has power to impose, under 
the Trade Agreement Act. An alter- 
native procedure would be to estab- 
lish a quota system (which the Presi- 
dent also has power to do) by which 





Secretary of State Hull 
—Wide World —Harris & Ewing 


WHEN TRADER MEETS TRADER 


ore that German Economics Minister Funk will try to 

arrange a trading pact with the United States based on the 

Nazi barter system don’t seem to set well with Secretary of 

State Hull, whose trading philosophy is based on reciprocal 
trade pacts. 





der to meet Germany’s requirements + imports 


for the production of aluminum 
(used as a substitute for copper, im- 
ports of which from the United 
States have been reduced); Rou- 
mania and Bulgaria have begun to 
cultivate the soya beans for Ger- 
many’s benefit, and Turkey has be- 


come an important producer of cot- 


ton in order that the Reich could re- 


duce its purchases of cotton in the 
| United States. | 


The Reich and Its Need 
Of Resources for War 
Almost every political move that 


from the non-subscribing 
nations would be cut, say, by one- 
half. 

(c) Efforts should be made to have 
all of the members of the new group 
withdraw the most-favored-nation 
treatment from countries which re- 
fuse to join, and to have them all es- 
tablish punitive duties or restrictive 
quotas for such non-members, 


(2) Assistance to Central and 
Eastern Europe. 


(a) Immediate 
Danubian and Balkan 


invitation to all 
countries to 


} conclude reciprocal trade agreements 


Nazi Germany has made has been in | 


the direction of obtaining eventual 
control, with or without invasion, of 
the economic resources to the East. 
No one realizes better than the Ger- 
man authorities that the Reich is not 
yet strong enough for a prolonged 
war. That is precisely why they 
must first dominate the granary and 


oil fields of Europe which lie to the | 


east and southeast. Czechoslovakia 
is the last stumbling block to the ac- 
complishment of this aim. Should 
Czechoslovakia fall, or bow to the 
Reich’s will, things will unquestion- 
ably begin to hum, and not only for 
Southeastern Europe. 
will then be ready for the war which 


| we have long seen coming. 


It is in the light of the known 
facts, our policy of the Good Neigh- 


| order to stimplate that trade. 


For Germany | 


bor and of the restoration of world | 


trade on a multilateral basis cannot 
possibly succeed unless something is 


| done to strengthen it, to make its ef- 
| fects both more immediate and more 


far-reaching. This country should 


Separate the sheep-nations from the 


| dition, should be penalized. 


goat-nations, in a much more serious 


| way than it has so far done. Coun- 
tries which, like our own, stand for 
low tariffs, multilateral trade, a 


minimum of quotas, non-discrimina- 
tion, stable currencies and an ab- 
sence of exchange control should 
continue to enjoy most-favored-na- 
tion treatment; all others should be 
deprived of this privilege and, in ad- 
Specifi- 


| 
| cally, our Government should take 


fers are fully recorded every day in | 


Government press bulletins. 
problem, they say, is to stop spies 


| from prying into new mechanical de- 


velopments and the so-called “white 
paper” to mobilize industry in case 


This means that factories working 


| on Government orders must be bet- 


Spies and foreign agents are no | 


new problem. They date back to the 
American Revolution. But the mod- 
ern methods that spies and foreign 
agents employ are decidedly new. To 


| combat them the Government will 


The budding of friendly feeling for | 


the United States—if such it is~is 
expected to meet a test in December 
in Lima, Peru, where the eighth Pan- 
American congress will meet. 

At that time the underground 
clash between the United States and 
the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo triumverate 


use equally modern defenses. 

At the suggestion of President 
Roosevelt a coordinated counter- 
espionage system is now being pre- 
pared. Previously this function has 


| been performed independently by the 
Departments of State, Justice, War | 


in South America may come to the | 


surface. 

If the show-down between total- 
itarianism and Americanism comes 
at Lima, Washington officials believe 
that the United States will win 


|} handily. 


| 


and Navy, with no one bureau having 
final say. Funds have been admit- 
tedly small. Under the new dispen- 
Sation that is planned, more money 
would be available to track down and 
apprehend spies and such activities 
would be better coordinated. 

Army and navy officers say they 


| country. 


| so far. 


ter watched, army and navy files and 
drafting rooms must be more closely 
surveyed. All the countless avenues 
through which spies could learn of 


The | 


| sound, 


new guns, airplanes and other de- | 


vices must be patrolled. All this 
costs money. 
To supplement this, the State De- 


partment under authority of a new 


law now keeps a file of information | 
to gather full information on Amer- 


on agents in this country who are in 
foreign pay. The State Department 
will admit that its list doesn’t in- 
clude every foreign agent in the 
Not much more than one 
hundred individuals have registered 
Rut the list may have an 
indirect value, officials say, in re- 
vealing who hasn’t registered. 

The possibility that the United 


States could be a supply base in time 


the following immediate steps: 
(1) Collaboration with Sound- 
Economy Countries. 


(a) A link should be created be- 


with us. So far only Czechoslovakia 
has been so invited. The possibility >f 
larger sales in the American mar- 
kets, paid for in freely available ex- 


change, would greatly encourage 
the countries in their attempt to 
hold out against Germany. What 


would constitute only a negligible in- 
crease in our total imports might 
mean the difference between life and 
death for them. 

(b) Granting by the United States 
of an exception to the most-favored- 
nation clause for trade between 
Danubian and Balkan countries, in 
The 
excuse for this, aside from the Ger- 
man menace, is that these nations 
formerly constituted a single large 
trade area (mostly as parts of the 


entitled to special consideration un- 
til such time as they have grown 


strong enough to maintain them- 
Selves economically in a turbulent 
world 


(c' Acceptance, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, of Hungary’s recent 
proposal for the settlement of her 
war relief debt to our Government. 
(The proposal is based on the repay- 
ment without interest, over a period 
of years, of the original amount of 
her indebtedness.) Such _ action 
would be a distinct encouragement to 
Hungary, through the removal of 
uncertainty as to the amount ulti- 
mately repayable. It would also 
erase Hungary's name from the list 
of defaulters which, under the John- 
son Act, are prohibited from fure- 
ther borrowing in the American 
market. 

id) Czechoslovakia, in particular, 
should be invited at once to join the 
Tripartite Agreement. She has a 
Stable gold currency and a stabiliza- 
tion fund managed by her central 
bank. She has expressed her will- 
ingness and intention to reduce 
trade barriers and ease her exchange 
control, and has already made a 
Start in this direction. 

One Drawback is Seen 

In the Trade Program 

One trouble with our existing 
trade program is that, while it offers 
certain reductions of duties to na- 
tions cooperating with us, there is 
no punitive feature in it for nations 
which, like Germany, decline to co- 
operate. In fact, Germany actually 
benefits from our trade agreements, 
because some countries with which 
we have made pacts extend most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment to Germany. 
Thus, if such a country reduces its 
tariff on American automobiles un- 


der the pact, German automobiles 
must be allowed entry into that 
country under the same reduced 


rates as are American automobiles. 
It must not be forgotten that 
the states of Southeastern Eu- 
rope owe America substantial 
sums of money, public and pri- 
vate. These debts can never be 
serviced in full, much less re- 
paid, so long as the debtor na- 
tions are in bondage to Germany. 


Principal and interest can be trans- 
ferred to this country only out of free 
exchange, and this the debtor coun- 
tries can never get by selling to 
Germany—unless Germany agrees to 
stabilize her currency and adopt nor- 
mal trade methods. Somehow these 
debtor nations of Southeastern 
Europe must strengthen their ties 
with the great democracies, and the 
United States, as one of their lead- 
ing creditors and a country which 
has taken the lead toward economie 
appeasement, should help them do 
So. 

Should Germany obtain physical 
possession of the Danubian countries 
as she has of Austria, Americans will 
have to give up all hope of getting 
their money back, or any interest on 
it, for Germany will repudiate the 
debts in the same way she has just 
repudiated the Austrian debts. 


The “Open Door” in China: 
Trade Policy in Jeopardy? 


HEN four of Europe’s 
statesmen sat down in Munich 
and opened a door for Germany to 
Eastern Europe, they may have 
slammed a door for themselves and 


| for the United States in another part 


tween the Tripartite Agreement and | 


the reciprocal trade agreements. 
Sound, stable currencies depend on 
reasonably free trade, and 
Prompt efforts should be 
made to have the countries which 
have signed the Tripartite Agree- 
ment negotiate a trade pact (if not 
already done), and vice versa. At 
the same time, countries having 
neither type of agreement with the 
United States should be urged by 
every possible means to join this new 
group of nations subscribing to 


vice versa. 





of war makes foreign spies anxious 
ican industry, and 
labor facilities. 

Part of the job of an expanded 
counter-espionage service would be 
tc prevent this. Preventive meas- 
ures would be taken to guard against 
the mysterious fires, explosions and 
labor troubles, often inspired from 
abroad, that plagued the country 
between 1914 and 1918, 


transportation 


| the West 


of the world. 

Japanese troop movements closer 
tou Hankow, and just across the bay 
from strategic Hong Kong, are a 
strong reminder that Nippon’s armies 
have been more active in China since 
Chancellor Hitler won  Sudeten 
Czechoslovakia from the three Eu- 
ropean democracies. 

The result is that American bank- 





Did Japan take a page | 
from Hitler's book? | 
Far East echoes of Mun- | 
ich conference. | 
Threats to United States | 
east of Suez. | 








ers and business men now ask: 

Will Japan soon slam _ shut 
Open Door in China? 

They tear that the troubles that 
now beset Great Britain in Europe, 
the Mediterranean and Palestine, 
and that harry France in the West 
have encouraged Japan’s military 
leaders to take a firmer attitude to- 
ward British and American interests 
in the Far East. 

ADVANCE OF THE JAPANESE 

The open door, traditional policy 
of the great commercial nations of 
toward China, has meant 


the 


leading that Americans could dominate the 


cotton and the oil trade in China; 
it has meant vast American hos- 
pitals, schools and missionary cen- 


ters throughout the Chinese Re- 
public; it has meant tariff and trade 
concessions and the privileges of 


“white prestige,” always an impor- 
tant factor East of Suez. 

This stake in China is now jeop- 
ardized by the Japanese drive. 

Already the merchant princes of 
Tokyo have taken a virtual monop- 
oly of all heavy industry and trans- 
portation in North China by setting 
up a unified national corporation for 
the purpose. 

Appeals from American groups in 
Shanghai to the Department of State 
testify to the Japanese attempts to 
oust Americans from the China 
trade in the area around that city. 

In addition to encroachments in 
North and Central China, Japanese 
infantry last week landed close to 
Canton, at the back door of British 
Hong Kong, and aimed a thrust at 
the rich southern Chinese valley 
where American and British inter- 


| ests abound. 


PROBLEM BEFORE AMERICA 

With British and French hands 
tied in other parts of the world, 
traders in the Orient appear to be 
looking to Washington for help in 
opposing Japan. 

Naval strategists say that the 
United States is the only powerful 
country now that could force Japan 
to leave the “open door” open. 

Thus, as an ind:rect outcome of 
what happened in Czechoslovakia, 
the United States may be asked to 
preserve the interests of Western de- 






| mocracies in China. 


~ 
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the National Bureau of Stand- 


- 








ards house of wonders in Wash- 
ngton is an odd-looking seven- 
legged machine which is used to test 
wearing quality of shoes 

Millions of miles of shoe-wear 
Mave been paced off by the ma- 
chine. The data collected from the 
experiments with if furnished proof 
of the efficiency of the leather in- 
dustry. 

For the Bureau’s experiments show 


that soles tanned by the modern 
chrome process last 20 to 75 per cent 
longer than soles tanned by the vege- 
table tanning process 

Carrying out still further these and 
other experiments, the experts of the 
leather industry concluded that .m- 
provements in tanning of leather 
Mr. and Mrs. American Con- 
sumer shoes which on an aver- 
again as lid the 
of their fathers Likewise, 
leather for suitcases, books and other 
products is much more durable. 

This means that the consumer gets 
about half again much his 
money because the price of leather 
today is approximately the same, in 
relation other prices, as it was 
in the 19th century 

The only qualification of this state- 
ment in of otner 
leather goods under conditions of ex- 
cessive moisture which destroys much 
of the durability of the chrome 
leathers. 


give 
last 
long 


as 


snoes 


for 


as 
to 


is use shoes or 


How the Industry 
Broke Into Color 
Another example of 
values offered by the leather in- 
dustry is to be found in the great 
variety of colored shoes availabie to- 


the better 


day. Leather manufacturers have 
made leathers in many hues so that 
Shoe manufacturers can make dif- 
ferent colored shoes at a price low 


enough to enable even the woman of 
limited means to wear a new 
Shoe with every color dress 

Leather does readily 
back of this display of colored foot- 
wear is the record of many long and 
patient experiments by tanners and 
Scientists to produce satisfactory 
colored leathers 

The way in which the leather in- 
dustry tackled this problem may be 
illustrated by citing the experience 
of one firm. 

For many years this concern had 
made a high-grade leather for 
women's shoes, mostly in blacks. 


color 


not color so 
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The Leather Industry's Contribution to Consumers: 
“Longer Life’ For Products by Improved Processes 
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3 CORPORATION 
When the demand for colored+ Though large amounts of chestnut { man-hour which has occurred since 
leathers arose the concern made | wood and some hemlock and oak | 1923, 
many experiments and finally learn- | barks are produced here, our, imports | Output per man- per hour in 
le . 7 7 b 4 Mall I HOUT ll 
ed to dye these leathers through all | of tanning materials run mto mil- | pounds or square feet of leather pro- 


the various colors 
In fact, this firm went even 
farther and learned to make a 


leather which is self-shining and will 
not break down under flexing nearly 
former 


as rapidly as leathers 








And the colored leathers are not 
confined to shoes It is a tribute to 
the achievement of the in- 
dustry, that nowadays not only shoes 
but also gloves, bags and other ac- 
cessories are available in rainbow 


colors that do not readily crack 


Calls on the World 
For Its Materials 


To give Americans better leather 
the industry has sent i 
over the world 

More than 110 countries send hides 


and _ skins United States 





ts buyers all 


to the 


Rules For Lawyers Streamlined: 
School Days For U. S. Barristers 


USINESS men who have com-*¢ 
plained of “the law’s delays” 
and lawyers who have been bewil- 


dered by procedure in Federal Dis- 
trict Courts are looking forward to 
refreshing experiences in the months 
ahead 

The basis for 
the simplification of the rules which 
lawyers must observe in those courts. 
The new order now is entering its 
second month and a movement is 


tnls 


expectation is 


under way to have the States also 
pattern their legal procedure along 
lines 


ABC 


of 


The effect 
the changes 


naturally will 


not become 
fully appar- 
ent until a 


substantial 
amount of liti- 
gatio has 
been settled 
under the new 
rocedure 
men 


n 





p 
Business 
and others 
with suits at law may have to await 
direct experience before becoming 
able to assess the significance of the 
changes 

But for lawyers 
ter. “School 
thousands of 


Atty. Gen. Cummings 





days” 
them in 








tions of the country. White-haired 
veterans of the bar sit side side 
with youngsters fresh from iw 
school to study the new rules 

Just what do these new rule 
mean? 

n the viewpoint of one experienced 
lawyer 

“Time was when a case tha 
been in the courts for months 





was almost ready for decision might 
be thrown out because a lawyer, fig- 
uratively speaking, did not enter the 
right courtroom door. Now it almost 





seems that a housewife could write 
a letter to the judge and be assured 


of an uninterrupted hearing 
More specifically 
selves define the pt 
speedy and inexpensive determi! 
tion of every action.” Federal 
are required directly to const 
rules in the spirit of that purpose 





the rules 








Irpose 





The American Bar Association be- 
gan campaigning for the rev ) 
early in the century. Lawyers were 
restive because of the technical dif- 


ferences in procedure betwee 


is called aw” cases and what i 


called “equity” cases, 


Generally speaking, a “law” case 
has to do with an attempt to recovel 
damages An “equity” case, also 


generally speaking, has to do with 

















an atlempt to enjoin a party fron 
doing something or forcing a part) 
to do some 

When came to filing one sort of 
case or the other in a civil suit, law- 
yers had to cope with a confusion 
of technicalities arising under the 
respective State laws The proce- 
dure under “law” was different from 
that under “equity.” And some- 
times, after a case had been in ar- 
gument under one procedure was 


Legal red tape is slashed 
in Federal District Courts. 
the 


Here is an out- | 


Lawyers must study 
rules anew. 
line of a step signficant for 


lawyer and layman alike. 





decided shou drought 
Inde! ovnel In other 
woras the iawy terea tine 
wrong doo 

The new rule he Courts af- 
fected make the procedure uniform 
both for aw” and for equl y” cas 


It does not, as has been reported in 


yme quarters, adolish 1e a i¢ 
tion betwee aw” and qguity 
Cases ae SUC! 
The rules do more. To illustrate 
one ays 
A civil a De eommienced by 


with the court 

The importance of such a simple 
statement becomes plain only when 
realizes that ] different 
definitions the commencement of 
existed before. Action was 
begun in some States 
sheriff of 


a complaint 


0 
one severa 
of 
action 
considered 
with the delivery to 


a 


a 


prospective 


Summons for a litigant 


others the actual 
Not few 
way or 
hnicalities 

reguired 


advance 


with delivery of 


nave 


in 


the summons cases 


a 


been decided one another on 


tex 






the basis 0 


were not 
jeclare in 
intended prove 


th opposing counsel on facts 


to 


to or t 





not in dispute. Hereafter they may 
required so to do before a case 
nereoy €liminating a 

] eval de 
by which Lwyel wil 
pleadings also have been 


lions of dollars in value. 

Argentina and Paraguay send us 
quebracho; Sicily sends us sumac; 
Asia Minor, Central America, South 
Africa all contribute tanning agents. 
Hunters and fishermen in many 
regions earn their living by snaring 
sharks, and kangaroos for 
American who 
exotic skins into 

Another service of the industry has 
been the developme: of new 
for leather. Recently, for i 
leather has been to an 


reptiles 


tur! these 


tanners, 


+f 


s@atner. 


it uses 
nstance 


used increas- 


ing extent for clothing 
Increased Output 
Of Recent Years 
Still another example of the pro- 
gress of the leather industry is the 
increase in output of leather per 
simplified. The interval between 


steps in pleadings and in tnial have 
been shortened 
The new procedure is being applied 


in all cases pending when the rules 


took effect last month, except where 
the judge does not consider the ap- 
plication feasible or believes injus- 
tice would result 
Procedure in criminal, admiralty, 
bankruptcy and copyright cases re- 
mains as before 
Prominent lawyers have given 
to Attorney General Cum 
for bringing about the long- 
simplification of civil proced 





ure. Their objective now is to make 

work as intended, and the “back 
to school’ movement has that in 
view 


The Question of 
The Week 


By JOHN I. KNUDSON 
President Greater New York League 
of Nations Association 
{Continued from Page 4.] 
temporary relief may be obtained by 
a well-prepared Conference for the 
The “dynamic” 
countries received large parts 
fi the lands Italy has 
Ethiopia, Germany has former Aus- 
Sudeten ory. For 


their credit is 


reduction of arms 
have 
0 they desire 


tr and the territ 


peing 


la 
public 
They 


en: 


the time 
ractically exhausted. must 


ne disadv: yagzing 
with a coun- 


off Great 


race of armaments 


La 


financially as well as 


rivaln 
Germany f 


and Italy may feel that 


would De thelr advantage to 


before they com- 


Such a 


catch their breath 


pletely exhaust themselves 

Dreatning spell 

tail the danger of abdicating 
‘ dy 

the peace-loving 

the world 

time 

ries are ready 


t fo ) 
mign Of course 


upremacy to the namic” coun- 
tries on the 
static” countr 


Neverthefess, 


Yy rt f 
part of 





s in 
by 
talitarian Fascist count 


the the to- 


to continue the race, internal 
changes in their countries might 


have brought about 
rmal conditions. 
danger 


a return to more 
Meanwhile, how- 
would be 


n 
no 


ever, the of war 


averted. 
is still tl 


may 


There 1e possibility ut 


tors reiuse to commit 
to ar! 


lieve, 


aicta 


ne 





tnemseives ns reductions 





be however tnat this 
would be the time to issue s1 


Related questions 


must 


especially bearing 





upon international trade restrictions 
as they relate to war and peace. may 
Cll ¢ Within tne purview of sueh 
conference The U ed States i: 
1 a splendid position to take the 
eadership in this move, 


duced advanced approximately 25 to 
28 per between 1923 and 1935 
according to a survey by the Bureau 
of Labor 
with 


r 


cent 


Statistics 1 


1 cooperation 
the Works Progress Administra- 


tion, 


Most of 


man, the 


this increase in output per 
Bureau of Labor 
is due 


Statistics 


concluded to improvement in 


the organization and improvement 


labor plus the concentration of the 


itput in a smaller number of plants 
Thus, in 1800 when t 
f the United States \ 


ot 


VL 
he population 
frac- 


were 





ly a 


now, there 








lie today there 


400 


New 
In Old Industry 


about 


Inventions 


O1 


tanning 





industries, 1 
hed in Eg 


zations 


ol 
that it flouris 


ancient civiliz 


other long-estadlished 


there was little scientific 


tanning processes until the at 











part of the 18th century. In ancie 
days and in medieval Europe 
ning formulas were guarded as pre- 
cious family secrets 
An American is credited with on 
of the first major invention 1€ 
leather industry This i pli 
lung machine to sp hide ilo dil- 
ferent thicknesse¢ which i 
vented in 1809 by Samus P; ¢ ) 
Newburypor Mass I achiia 
na enabled inne Oo a 101 
outpu Nn area of leathe wilhou 
creasin © Hhumbder oO des u 
Other important parts of the 
ning process—¢ les 1 fl ig é 
dehairing—had to be done by hand 
for many years Experimen with 
machines to do this work 
Made with types of machines that 


moved the skin against a fixed knife 


Later attempts 
tm 


made with 1 
1€ 


were na- 


Knife against 


chines that moved tl 
the machine 

The problem was solved in 1840 by 
Mellen Bray, a Maine tanner who in- 
vent which 


h of the earlier principles 


ted a machine combined 


01 


America’s Lead in 
Leather Products 


Another improvement was in the 
method of using the vegetable-tan- 
ning agents, Instead of applying the 
ground-up oak-bark directly to the 
hides, it was found better to 
the tannin and other extracts from 


“leach” 


the bark, and to soak the hides in 
the resulting tanning liquor. There- 
by, the tanning period was shortened 
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13 
‘ é ather produced sortant American industry. Today, 
nportant contribution of | the United States is the leading 
tl erican lea industry is the leather producer of the world, tan- 
cl of tanning, invented iing more hides and skins and mak- 
ne¢ le 19th ee l A more leather commodities than 
sh < ) un 1 in from fou ) i other nation. 
€ murs b ( ro And American development of tan- 
ve n Val ‘ ) é machinery and tanning proc- 
‘ O i has revolutionized the methods 
ui eeKs a netimes n l equipment of tanneries every- 
A 10K 1 developm is here. Other nations have adopted 
oO W methods and installed our mae 
ea Ci Too inery 

( i > th el But the most important. contribu- 
ne she rf wore of ie American leather ine 
r Se stake la dustry is the fact that because of its 
dali ’ r makin efficiency even the citizen of modest 
Ever since 16 when Experience means is able to afford quality foot- 
Miller, an English tanner, arrived in wear, baggage and other leather 
, manufacture of 1 1e€1 produc which once were available 

stead as develcped into an im only to the wealtny 
—_—_ + — 








I'VE PASSED MY HEALTH EXAMS 


Humans call in the doctor only when they are 
sick. But the doctor calls on Borden cows reg- 
ularly to keep them well, 
give pure milk, 
but a small part of the great precaution we take 


Only healthy cows 
Regular health inspection is 


to guarantee the purity of the milk that bears 
the Borden From glass-lined vacuum 
tank cars and trucks to air-tight bottle caps, 


name. 


every step in the processing and delivery of 
Borden's Milk is scientifically guarded. We 
take no chances. And neither do you! The 


Borden Company. 











r MT. 
ci im I 


world, 


muilding the largest 
pe 

Phis 

dese ribed as 


million pounds of steel and glass so as 


an ounce of Aluminum accurately at the heavens. 
This tiny bit of Aluminum constitutes the main mirror, 
It will be in the form of a very thin coat of pure metal, 


deposited by evaporation on the 


ol special glass. 





P INUM COATING ON Tr e HEO FACES 
¥ nap = 
' . c i 15 
| - 44 cs t { a | 
ge i; j 
, Se df_sh a ae eee 
fea 200 INCHES - 16 7/3 FEET 


This 16-foot mirror will gather four times as much light 


as any existing telescope. 


Aluminum is used for the reflecting surface for two 
reasons: First, it stays brighter longer than the silver 
surfaces used heretofore. Experience proves that even 


after three vears’ use an 


decrease in reflecting power. 


Second, Aluminum will record star images 
faster on the photog raphic plates used for 


nearly all celestial observation, Iti- practy ally 


PALOMAR, CALIFORNIA, they 


gigantic enterprise might be 
an undertaking to arrange a 


surface of a 16-ton dise 


Aluminum mirror shows little 


are 


telescope in the 


to point less than 





The reflecting ability of Aluminum Foil is now widely 


tanks, 
you? 


4 


Reg. 7 





as good as new silver for reflecting visible light. and many 
times better for the ultraviolet light which is ; 
most active in sensitizing the plates. 

This increased efficiency, plus greater light-gathering 
capac itv, will enable the new telescope lo 
several times as far away as any that can now be studied, 
Less than an ounce of 
light-years to the dimensions of our known universe! 


IT’S A LIFTABLE 
in size, we find Aluminum used as the reflecting surface 
for mirrors no bigger than a pinhead, on delicate oseillo- 
graphs used by Gulf Oil Corporation in oil prospecting. 

Lighting equipment manufacturers are featuring re- 
flectors of Aluminum with patented Alzak Finish, which 
retains high efficiency, We can give you makers 


used for heat-insulation. 50.000 square feet of the dome 
at Mt. Palomar will be insulated with Alfol* panels, 

Aluminum Foil, used as a wrapper, reflects heat, keeps 
foods cooler, fresher. Aluminum Paint reflects heat on oil 
decreases 
Versatile Aluminum! May we help it help 
ALUMINUM 


2106 Gulf Bldg.. Pittsburgh. Pennsvivania. 
M., Alfol Insule 





, 
INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
MT, PALOMAR TELESCOPE 

The dome will be 135 feet in dia- 
metor, and about the same height 

The horseshoe. shown above, 
which rotates on a pressure film of 
oil, is 46 feet in diameter. 

‘There aré four different combina- 
tions of mirrors used for variouskinds 
of on. One combination 
uses live mirrors, which finally bring 
thelight intoanair-conditioned.tem- 
perature-controlled room contain- 
ing delicate recording instruments. 

‘The big round tubes in the yoke 
contain stairways and platforms 
used by observers when werking in- 
side the tubes. 

kixtremely powerful, yet unbe- 
7 lievably accurate, mechanisms are 

names, used to “drive” the 500-ton teles- 
cope so as to keep the Aluminum 
reflecting surface pointed continu- 
ously at the “moving” stars. The 
problem is like keeping a gun point- 
ed steadily at a moving silver 
dollar twenty miles away. 

A light-year is 6,000,000,000,000 
mites. This telescope will see stars a 
billion light-years distant. It wll 
bring the moon apparently 
within 25 miles of earth. 

This mammoth camera 
has a prime f. ratio of 3.3. 


Xe 





ee *” 
see stars 






\Jumimum will add millions of 
observa 





At the other extreme 


IDEA.... 





losses from ey aporation. 


COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
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The Wage-Hour Law: 
lts Scope and Power 


Self-enforcing wage-hour law pen- 
alties. Points for employers on the | 
eve of minimum labor standards. | 


UTOMATICALLY, on Monday, Oct 24, the 


Federal Government moves back into more 
territory given up in May, 1935, when NRA codes 
were destroyed 

This return of compulsory minimum wages ana 
maximum hours of work for workers in industiy 
is raising many immediate problems for em- 
ployers. 

After Oct. 24 the work week for affected in- 


dustries will be 44 hours, as a maximum, unless 





time-and-one-half is | for overtime. After 
that date, too, twenty-five cents an hour will 

be minimum pay in affected industries 
In many industries, hours of work now are 
more than 44 in one week. In some industries, 
throughout the South, wages are 


particularly 
less than the twenty-five cent minimum. 


Penalty on Violation 
Well-nigh Automatic 


The Wage and Hour Administration in Wash- 
ington is not equipped at this time effectively to 
police these new requirements. This has led to 
reports that there will be much “chiseling” to 
avoid the standards that now go into effect. 

Officials warn, however, that the Act is self- 
policing in an important degree and that vio- 
lations will cause the employer much trouble. 
Any employe, worked longer than the maximum 
hours or paid less than the minimum wage, can 
bring suit to recover double the amount of un- 
paid minimum wages and double the amount of 
unpaid overtime compensation. The employer 
also will be required to pay attorneys’ fees and 
court costs 

A flood of suits is being anticipated by the 
Wage-Hour Law Administration and thought is 
being given to creation of machinery to work out 
settlements during early days of the Act without 
litigation. 


Clearing Up Problem 
Of Classification 


Alongside the enforcement problem lies the 
problem of classifying industries or enterprises 
that may be enga,cd in purely local fields and 
may therefore be exempt from the terms of 
the Act. There is no clear-cut line of demarca- 
tion, except that retail stores, hair dressers, pants 
pressers and other local service occupations defi- 
nitely are ruled out. 

Elmer F. Andrews, Administrator of the Act 
cleared up one point with a ruling that clerks, 
stenographers, watchmen and messengers em- 
ployed by industries within the scope of the new 
law must be included within its terms even 
though their occupations may not appear directly 
to have any relationship to interstate commerce. 

Mr. Andrews cleared another point with a rul- 
ing that employment of learners, apprentices, 
handicapped persons and messengers at lower 
than minimum wages will be allowed only un- 
der special certificates issued by the Adminis- 
trator. 

All in all, both through financial necessity and 
because of policy, Mr. Andrews intends to move 
slowly in building the new floor under industrial 
wages and the new roof over hours of work 
Congress provided the Administrator with an 
appropriation that is proving insufficient to sup- 
port the machinery that the law requires. 

This deficiency, however, is chiefly important 
for its effect in limiting the creation of indus- 
try-committees in industries wanting to estab- 
lish wage floors above the minimum 
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The Voice 
of Goverumen? 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 
Chairman, Social Security Board 
ONE of us thinks the Social Security Act in 
its present form is final or complete. Ali 
of us hope for a broadening of the existing pro- 
visions as well as for some additions 


You know, of course, of the interest President 


Roosevelt has shown in extending the program 
In a letter to the Board he suggested considera- 
tion of commencing payment of old-age annui- 


ties earlier than Jan. 1, 1942, paying larger bene- 
fits to those retirins in the earlier \ears of the 
system, benefits for aged wives and widows and 
for young children of insured persons, dying be- 
fore retirement age. The Board has been at work 
on these problems and hopes soon to make a 


report. 

The two largest groups not yet covered vy 
unemployment compensation and old-age insur- 
ance are farm and domestic workers. Seamen 
also are still outside, with several other groups, 
whose conditions of employment are such that 
it seemed difficult to include them when the law 
was enacted. So far as farm and domestic 
workers are concerned the problems involved are 


much alike. The Board already ha 
bringing seamen 
system. 

Many workers are interested in changing the 
retirement age; in lowering it to permit retire- 
ment benefits 5 or 10 years earlier than the pres- 
ent 65-year provision. We are studying this 
question. 

(From an address Oct. 3 before the American 
Federation of Labor, Houston, Tex.). 


recommended 
under the old-age insurance 
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THE “MONOPOLY” INQUIRY—WAGE HOUR LAW 
SELF-POLICING—MORE SIGNS OF RECOVERY 








vernnee activity for the country as a whole in August, 1938, showed 
a decline from the levels of the same month a year ago but in much 
less percentage than had marked previous months this year. 
payments for all the States were 11.7 per cent less in August, 1938, than 
a year ago, but when adjusted for the falling off in average wholesale 
prices, the much smaller loss of 1.10 per cent was indicated. 

The map above shows the trend of business activity in the States as 
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CopyYricut, 1938, By THe Unitep States News Pus.isHinc CorroraTion 


Check 


national average. 


compared with the national average. The 21 States, marked with a “dou- 
ble sun,” enjoyed better conditions, and in the 16 States, marked with a 
“single sun,” business activity was approximately the same as the na- 
tional average. The eleven States with “suns” in eclipse fell below the 
These comparisons are based by The United States 
News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check payments in 273 
cities throughout the country. 





(ecusgratas The Future of American Corporations: 
Freer Price Policies or More Federal Control 


* the industry's record in connection with en- 


| abs conviction is reported to have formed + 


in the minds of a majority of the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee even before 
the committee opens'its display of the working 
of the American business system. 

The conviction, as reported, is this: 

Either the giant American corporations will 
need to demonstrate that their price policies are 
governed by automatic forces of supply and de- 
mand, or else the Government will be forced to 
assume some new responsibility for guiding and 
regulating corporation policy. 

Aside from that, however, sentiment remains 
uncrystallized among the members of Congress 
and of Government departments who now are 
about to start showing the nation what makes 
the wheels go round in business. 

Preliminary studies in a survey, that eventu- 
ally is expected to last for two or three years 
and to cost at least $2,500,000, have advanced to 
the point where public hearings can begin, The 
plan now is to start hearings Nov. 14. 


Hearings of the Eco- 
nomic Committee—view- 
ed with misgivings by 
some business leaders— 
definitely are designed to 
provide the nation and business men themselves 
with an education in modern, practical eco- 
nomics, 


The Objective: 
All the facts 


But No Theories 


From the men who are to run the investigation 
come the observations that follow. 

There is no split of opinion inside the com- 
mittee that could lead to the idea that the in- 
vestigation will bog down, Only one member— 
from the Congressional group—wants to soft 
pedal. The rest of the committee is said to be 
prepared to push ahead with plans to find out 
what has gone wrong with the economic system. 

Search, principally, will be centered on finding 
the cue to the repeated breakdown of the exist- 
ing businessness and financial set-up with conse- 
quent unemployment and stagnation. 

In that search, if toes are stepped on the ex- 
pressed attitude is that the committee will be 
sorry, but undeterred. 

Chiefly, the committee is determined to find 
out why millions of individuals have been un- 
employed ever since 1929, why investment is 
drying up, why the nation’s industrial plant is 
only partially utilized, why a nation with vast 
resources in raw materials, trained personnel and 
industrial plant is unable to organize its 
economy in a way that will permit their ful use. 








Obviously, say those 
who are directing the in- 
Task Is Set to vestigations, only a sur- 
Last for Months face showing can be made 

in the next few months. 
During these months, the $500,000 that Congress 
has appropriated to finance the investigation 
will be expended. But before the money runs 
out, Congress will have listened in on public 
hearings. These hearings will be “popular” in 
method and content, according to the men who 
are doing the planning. The object will be to 
give Congress and the country an understand- 


A Full Inquiry: 





A full dress display of the American 
business system in operation is about 
to open. 

An outline of methods and objec- 
tives of the National Economic Com- 
mittee, which will make the display. 











ing of the problem to be faced. After that the 
Committee expects to be able to induce Con- 
gressmen to vote a larger appropriation. 

Among business men and financiers, attention 
has centered on the question of whether or not 
the National Economic Committee is going to 
set out to make a case against American business. 

Members of the Committee insist that there 
is no intention to harass or besmirch anyone or 
any organization. There is a determination, 
however, to get at the facts and to give facts 
concerning prices and corporation controls and 
investment controls and profits and individual 
incomes a thorough airing. 

As to methods, the following example was 
provided by a committee member: 

The Department of Labor, through Isador 
Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, is mak- 
ing a study of prices industry by industry from 
1913 to date. 

As each industry price study is prepared, a 
further analysis is made of the employment 
record of that industry and of wages paid. The 
Treasury then takes the studies of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and traces through to find out 
whether the affected industry has been one of 
those engaging in identical bidding. The Treas- 
ury, too, looks into its record of profits and the 
salaries paid executives. 

At the same time the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission are scanning 


forcement of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and 
the Clayton Fair Trade Practices Act. 


This has the appear- 


Would Uncover ance of a thorough inves- 


Where Lie the tigation. But one more 
Basic Controls = *™Pertant step is in- 
volved. 


With information concerning price policies, 
employment records, wage standards, bidding 
practices on Government contracts and anti-trust 
laws experience the Economic Committee will 
then move on to trace the financial controls of 
the units in the industry to discover where real 
ownership and real control lie. There also will 
be a study of what ownership and management 
have done with the earnings of the company. 

The result of that type of investigation is ex- 
pected to be a rounded picture of industrial ex- 
perience that will disclose how management has 
exercised its responsibility. 

Those directing the investigation now under 
way explain that to appreciate the studies that 
are coming business men must appreciate the 
viewpoint of a majority of the Committee mem- 
bers. This viewpoint is that the modern cor- 
poration is a creature of Government and must 
be operated with a due regard to the public in- 
terest. 


As a creature of the 
Government, enjoying 
patent privileges, tariff 
protections, police serv- 
ice and subsidies of many 
kinds, the corporation in return is expected, by 
those with the Committee viewpoint, to fullfill 
its functions partially on the basis of a trustee- 
ship, assuming responsibilty for the steady em- 
ployment of labor and the formulation of price 
policies that will permit an adjustment to mar- 
ket conditions. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, chairman of 
the Economic Committee, expressed the attitude 
of the investigators when he said to a meeting 
of New York business men: 

“Power of the few to manage the economic 
life of the nation must be diffused among the 
many or be transferred to the public and its 
democratically responsible government.” 

In the preliminary report to be made to Con- 
gress early next year there will be no recom- 
mendations either for legislation designed to 
diffuse corporation control or to transfer part 
control to the public through licensing of all 
corporations. Owen L. Scorr. 


Corporations 
As Creatures 
Of Government 
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Business Outlook: 
Signs That Cheer 





More favorable signs influence 
the business outlook. Indices point 


up; relief outlays to come down. 











USINESS recovery now has gone far enough 
to influence the spending policy of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

As a result of rising employment, the White 
House is ordering the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration to make its remaining money last until 
next March 1. This will require some reduction 
in the total of 3,130,000 individuals now drawing 
WPA checks. 

In addition, the Treasury is revising upward 
its estimate of income from taxes. 

This combination of a gradual check to spend- 
ing and an increase above estimated tax re- 
ceipts will mean a smaller deficit next July than 
the $4,000,000,000 estimated by President Roose- 
velt in his last budget summary. 


Steel, Autos, Housing 


All Show Betterment 


But the fact of improving business has not 
needed official recognition to make itself in- 
creasingly apparent. 

Automobiles are being turned out at a rapidly 
increasing rate. Dealer orders are so large that 
manufacturers are discounting their significance 
on the ground that buying must be in antici- 
pation of labor trouble and cannot be an ade- 
quate barometer of consumer demand. Yet 
dealers report that the new models that have 
become available are selling readily. 

At the same time the rate of steel production 
has risen above 50 per cent of capacity. A 
further rise is expected by the industry now 
that an additional reduction has been made in 
the price of steel of the type that the automo- 
bile industry requires. 

In both the steel industry and the automobile 
industry lower prices of their products are hav- 
ing an influence. 

F. W. Dodge Corporation reports that con- 
tracts for residential construction in _ thirty- 
seven States east of the Rocky Mountains to- 
talled 52 per cent higher in September, 1938, 
than in September, 1937. This year’s volume was 
$99,574,000. It included some large-scale housing 
units of the type that may figure more promi- 
nently in residential construction figures from 
now on. 

There is the further fact that machine tool 
orders are rising to offer another barometer of 
the outlook if another were needed. 


Lag in Retail Trade: 


Slump in Farm Income 


Yet some restraining factors continue: 

The price of crude oil has slipped off about 20 
cents a barrel on the average. This weakness 
in the mid-continent area is due more to a com- 
petitive situation than to any weakening in the 
demand for gasoline or other oil products. 

Also, retail trade is not up to expectations. 
Part of the reason for this situation is found 
in the unseasonable weather and part in the 
lower farm income. Returns to farmers from 
the sale of products are off about 14 per cent 
this fall. 

The major influences, however, 
strongly on the side of improvement. 

Quiet conferences have been held recently that 
suggest a possible truce between the electric 
utility industry and the Federal Government, 
with national defense needs serving as the ex- 
cuse for a get-together. In addition, the next 
Congress will be expected to tackle the railroad 
problem in a comprehensive manner, possibly 
opening the way for larger expenditures. 


still are 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


DR. WALTER LICHTENSTEIN 


Vice President, 
First National Bank, Chicago 


IHERE can be little inflation, or little prospect 
of it, as long as there is as little movement 
in business and ecnomic life as at the present 
time. Inflation means great velocity in turn- 
over of currency an in bank deposits, in short, 
feverish activity. The mere fact that there are 
huge excess funds piled up in banks doesn’t 
mean inflation. Those excess funds, at the 
moment, play no greater role really than does 
the gold buried at Fort Knox. I grant the 
potentialities of inflation are there, but that is 
all. 

I come to the same conclusion that I did in 
June and November of 1936, namely: (a) We 
shall have no immediate inflation, and (b) Partly 
on that account, there is not likely in the near 
future to be much change in the level of interest. 

As long as the Government is in need of new 
financing and refinancing, and it will continue 
to be so as long as it must spend millions and 
billions on relief, it will wish to have low inter- 
est rates; moreover, it has always been true that 
governments are more in favor of easy credit 
conditions rather than the reverse, for while a 
period of deflation may be a good thing for the 
economic body, it is an unpleasant remedy and 
the party in power which administers the tonic 
of deflation is not likely to be popular with the 
mass of the voters. 

(From an address before the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America at Chicago, Oct. 13.) 
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7 Government and the priva:e 
power companies, after years of 


warfare, appear again to be drawing 
together. 

Many past efforts for peace proved 
futile. Despite talk on both sides of 
a need for cooperation, suspicion and 
hostility remained 

But positive action now is replacing 
talk. The most significant evidence 
of a new atmosphere is provided by 
the decision of the Electric Bond and 





Billions in investments | 
are affected as utility hold- | 
ing companies move toward | 
peace with Government. | 

Talk of a huge expansion | 
of power plants ties in with | 
efforts to put idle capital to | 
work and speed recovery. 

Here is the story of vast | 
the fi- | 


potentialities for 


nancial world. 








Share Company—a $3,000,000,000 en- 
terprise with holdings in 33 States 
and in foreign countries—to cooper- 
ate in administration of the law 
which was aimed at the drastic reor- 
ganization of such holding 
panies. 


End to Controversy 
Announcing the decision to share- 
holders in New York on Oct, 13, C. E 


Groesbeck, chairman of Electric Bond 


and Share, spoke of the controversy 
over the Holding Company Act and 
said 

“This matter should now pass from 
the emotional stage, and it is to be 
hoped from the political arena as 
well, into a practical stage where the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 





Stimulating Investments: 
A Survey of Lending Fields 


OPES were expressed in Washing- ¢ more than 20 per cent of the capacity 


ton and financial centers that a 
new attitude between Government 
and the utilities would encourage 
business confidence and investments 
generally. One medium for realization 
of a new attitude is the committee, 
recently appointed by the President, 
to study the needs for more electric 
power for national defense purposes 

In 
ment map, 


re-shaping the utility invest- 
the SEC has in mind what 


future power needs might be in event 





THE ECONOMIC KEYLOG 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton, of Brook- 
ings Institution, says the “central 
problem in economic reconstruc- 
tion” is the “restoration of the free 
flow of money ... into expansion of 
productive plant and equipment.” 





of war. Officials there are in touch 
with the power committee, which 
wants to stimulate expansion of elec- 
tric resources in industrial centers 

Federal Policy Criticized 

A billion-dollar program, financed 
partly by the Government but prin- 
cipally by private investors, is men- 
tioned as a goal. Officials recognize 
that investor confidence is essential 
to realize that goal. Therefore they 
have been discussing what the Ad- | 
ministration should could do to 
promote that confidence 

C. E. Groesbeck, in his report 
chairman of Electric Bond & Share, 
gave the Federal power policy makers 
something to think about 

“The Government stake in the 
power business has increased many 
fold in the last five and one-half | 
years,” he said. “At the present time 
projects which our opinion are 
competitive with private industry 
number approximately 140 

“The ultimate capacity of the Gov- 
ernment financed plants is estimated 
a qimost 7,000,000 kilowatts, equal to 


or 


3S 


in 
in 





yn 





| 


com- 


| on, or even the return of, the capital 


| can 


| we here for our group of companies 


| utilities. Private investment and bank 


+ as administrators of the Act, and the 
affected companies, as representing 
the investors, can proceed with an 
orderly and dispassionate examina- 
tion of technical, legal and 
business phases of the subject.” 

Chairman Douglas, of the SEC, wel- 
comed the decision in Washington in 
similar spirit. Calling it “most con- 

tructive,” Mr. Douglas said the as- 


tne 


sertion of such leadership in the in- | 


Custry meant that no reason re- 
mained “why the business executive 
and practical technician should not 
supplant the legal strategists.” 

Electric Bond and Share faced a 
choice of submitting a plan to the 
SEC for its reorganization or of con- 
testing the Holding Company Act in 
the courts. Saying a plan would be 
submitted by Dec. 1, Mr. Groesbeck 
disclosed it would provide for three 
major integrated systems of the par- 
ent company’s utilities. 

The law stipulates that holding 
company operations be limited to a 
single integrated system and related 
businesses. Electric Bond and Share 
will set up one in the Pennsylvania 
area, one in the Texas area and one 
in the Northwest 

The corporate structures of the 
underlying companies affected will 
have to be revised. Mr. Groesbeck 
said that Electric Bond and Share 
itself would not be dissolved, but did 
not give the details of the reorganiza- 
tion plan under which the company 
would operate. 

This circumstance attracted much 
attention in view of the so-called 
“death sentence” provisions of the 
Holding Company Act. SEC officials 
offered no comment on the form in 
which Electric Bond and Share might 
be able to continue. 


Expressing his gratification with 
the turn of events, President Roose- 
velt said he looked upon the law as a 
“health sentence,” not a “death sen- 
tence.” He noted that other major 
holding companies already were co- 
operating. 


of all private plants in the country. 

“More than half of the Govern- 
ment’s investment in the power field 
is in these new generating plants, 
constructed in areas where an ample 
power supply already exists. The 
large markets in these areas already 
are served adequately by existing 
utilities.” 


Effects on Investors 
After reviewing the adverse effects 
of Federal power policy on private 
utility investments in various sections 
of the country, Mr. Groesbeck said 
that—if the public was to be served 
adequately—privately-owned utilities 
had to keep on expanding “even 
where we are most threatened” and 
without assurance of either a return 


expenditures required. 

“This competition is a matter of 
vital concern to utility management 
and to utility security holders,” Mr 
Groesbeck concluded. “And, because 
of its implications to private busi- 
ness generally, it is today perhaps the 
issue of greatest importance between 
Government and the utilities. 

“It seems to me that there must 
be a way in which it and the other 
problems with Government can be 
settled, fairly to all concerned. 

“In my opinion such a settlement 
be achieved only through co- 
operation,—cooperation between this 
industry and the Government—and 


are prepared to join realistically and 

constructively in this or any other 
ractical approach to the subject.” 
Questions about confidence also 

keep arising in fields other than the 





Clarence E. Groesbeck 


William QO. Douglas 
LEADERS IN UTILITY “PEACE” PLAN 





that their lending policies are un-+ 


The 
like 
else, they say, but the trouble is a 
of borrowers with sound 
propositions. 


banker 
anyone 


justifiably restrictive. 


wants to make money 


scarcity 


The current sugveys, in which Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank experts have a 
hend, may show which view is cor- 
rect. But whatever the result, Gov- 
ernment officials and banks alike ex- 
pect steps to be taken to make loans 
| more readily available at least to the 


A Truce for Government and Utilities? 


small business man. The sentiment 
is that if bankers do not take the 
initiative, the Government will 
coming session of Congress 


Dr. Moulton’s Views 
The situation on Oct. 12 caused a 
well-known economist, Dr. Harold G 
Moulton, of the Brookings Insti 
tion, to declare that “restoration o! 
the free flow of money through th 
capital markets inio the expansion of 
productive plant and equipment 
the central problem in economic r¢ 
construction.” 
Addressing the Mortgage Bankers 


Association in Chicago, Dr. Moulton 
sought to get at the roots of ihe 
difficulty. 


“Control of the character of th 
economic life of the nation has it 
substantial measure been transferred 
from private to public hands,” 
said. “Government officials rat! 
than directors of private banking 
porations now occupy the posit 
of dominant importance in direct 
the flow of national income and thus 
allocating the productive energy of 
of society.” 

Lack of investment was 
to Government controls by 
subsidies and to “the threat of 
tial competition and coercion.” In 


attributed 
means ol 


note? 


that connection, Dr. Moul cited 
} the recent RFC letter warning bank 
ers to loosen up on credit policy o1 


expect more Government lending 
“The retardation of the flow of 


Savings into investment not only pr¢ 
| vents us from raising standards of 
living through the growth of pro- 
ductive capital,” he added, “but 


renders our savings impotent and 
strikes at the very foundations of the 
entire capitalistic system.” 


| 








Cash and 
United § 
State, Cor 
Cx rporate 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Loans anc 
Customer 


Real Estate (Bank Building) 


Furniture 


Other Real Estate 


Condensed Statement 


Third National Bank 


in Nashville 


Nashville, Tennessee 


As of September 28, 1938 
ASSETS 


Due From Banks 

tates Government Bonds 

inty, and Municipal Bonds 
Bonds and Securities, including 


1 Discounts 
s Liability---Letters of Credit 


and Fixtures 


Income Earned but Not Collected .......... 
I OO ere oe re ee is 
TOTAL artes enh mer emeaa OE 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock Siteeb-Osca?a 
MD, Sociitncics 54s £40600 screen eee akan 
I, UI ro ek ae ce 


Reserve for Dividends .......... 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest 
Income Collected But Not Earned 


Letters of 
Deposits 


Credit poeek acinar 


$29,284,929.90 


$29,284,929.90 





$ 8,585,990.64 
954,214.73 
3,031,332.54 


1,055,223.28 
14,307 ,986.18 
4,000.00 
892,966.41 
137,473.58 
125,973.02 
74,248.74 
115,520.78 


$ 1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
354,404.53 
15,000.00 
146,352.07 
98,043.49 
4,000.00 
26,667 ,129.81 




































































lending continues to be unduly small, 
in the view of Government econo- 
Surveys are being conducted 
to find out, if possible, why more bor- 
rowing for business purposes is not 
the rule 

Some Government spokesmen take 
the position that private bankers are 


mists. 


too “finicky” about making loans, and 
business thereby is handicapped. 
Bankers, on the other hand, deny 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 

declared this day the following dividends 

Camulative 6% Preferred Steck, Series A 
Ne. 48, quarterly, $1.50 per share 

Camalative Preferred Steck, 5% Series 
9. 38, quarterly, $1.25 per share 





5% Cumulative Preference Steck 
No. 27, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on November 15, 1938. to holders ef 
ecord at close of business October 21, 1938 

How .awp H. Perr, Je 
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FOREIGN BANKING 
CONNECTIONS 


SOLVE THE MYSTERIES OF 
DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 


_ agreements, clearing clauses, 
* clauses, special tariff provisions and quota arrange- 
ments existing among nations today all emphasize the 
importance of efficient foreign banking facilities in devel- 


oping foreign markets, or finding foreign sources of raw 


Ef ppicien t 


materials and finished products. 


For many years, the Chase National Bank has occupied 
an unusual position in foreign banking. With three large 
offices in London and two in Paris, with branches or rep- 
resentatives in other principal cities in Europe, and thou- 
sands of foreign bank correspondents throughout the 


world, its facilities are of concrete value to American 


business men. 


By opening an account in our London or Paris office, a 
business executive arranging foreign transactions can 
provide funds for the convenient payment of European 
bills and establish valuable foreign credit references. Close 
relations with the leading foreign banks and industrial 
companies, developed by the Chase in the interest of 
American export and import business, have likewise been 


useful to customers engaged in business abroad. 


compensation 
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Of particular importance in capitalizing these favorable 
foreign contacts, a Chase Travelers’ Letter of Credit will 
place the currencies of the entire world at your instant 
command anywhere abroad. American correspondent 
banks of the Chase make all these foreign facilities avail- 
able to business men located in any city in the United States. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit 7 


urance Corporation 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

















A Note TO THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


American Public Opinion Analyzed in an Attempt to Outline the Basis For a Better Under- 
standing Between the German People and the People of the United States—The 
Need For a Removal of All Barriers to Genuine Friendship 


Washington 
October 17th. 


To the German Chancellor: 


OU probably receive many communications from 
the United States, including those from your own 
embassy, which attempt to give you an appraisal 
of American public opinion. Also you are con- 

stantly receiving from the American Ambassador to 
Berlin, and from other official sources the true viewpoint 
of the Government of the United States. 

It is, therefore, fitting that informal expressions 
wholly disconnected from any official inspiration, but at- 
tempting objectively to analyze American opinion, should 
be transmitted to you in the hope that the friendly rela- 
tions which have so long existed between the American 
and the German peoples may further be strengthened and 
that, in particular, the German people and the American 
people may collaborate to assure world peace. 

If moral force and the processes of reason are ever to be 
substituted for the use of physical force, we must not 
ignore healthy discussion of basic issues just because for 
the moment immediate war scares have been removed 
from the headlines of the newspapers. Through inter- 
change of ideas can progress primarily be made toward 
that better understanding which is the prerequisite of 
peace. 

First of all it is necessary to point out that many of us 
in America agree with you that the German people have 
been treated unjustly by the treaty of Versailles and that 
for twenty years there have been no serious attempts to 
correct these injustices. May I add also, as one who ad- 
mired President Wilson and watched closely the diplo- 
macy of the war period, that the firm intention of our 
President was to see created a covenant of nations which 
would provide for automatic revision and correction of 
treaties. In the post-war rise of nationalism, our own 
people were discouraged by the reversion of Europe to 
the balance-of-power defense and that is why many 
Americans gave up hope of seeing peace maintained 
through the League covenant. 


FORCE CANNOT But now in the readjustment of 


the Czech frontier one of the in- 
SOLVE TREATY equities of the Versailles treaty 
INJUSTICES 


has been corrected. There is a 

fundamental sympathy here with 
the aspirations of the German people for economic 
opportunities in the world and there is also a funda- 
mental belief that economic expansion can be obtained 
more readily by means of peace rather than war. 

You, on the other hand, have rested your case on the 
theory that military force alone has obtained what negoti- 
ation and diplomacy could not obtain for Germany. This 
age-old philosophy obviously has its dangers, because 
there comes a time when force is met by force and when 
other proud nations, too, become ready to make supreme 
sacrifices in order that they may not be dominated by 
other nations. 

The Peace of Munich awakened a responsive chord 
throughout America insofar as it seemed to symbolize a 
willingness to settle at a round table that which had never 
before been settled for any appreciable length of time by 


bayonets or shells. 
But the address which you de- 


SAARBRUECKEN 

livered last week at Saarbruecken 
SPEECH CAUSES has occasioned some puzzlement. 
PUZZLEMENT Your words therein have been 


seized upon in America and else- 
where as a direct negation of all that was implied in the 
Peace of Munich. 

Thus, for example, your concern about the expressions 
of men like Duff-Cooper, Churchill and Eden in the British 
Parliament as representative of a possible future British 
Ministry is not unlike the expressions of concern which 
the French and British statesmen uttered immediately 
after the World War when there was doubt whether 
the signature of Germany on the Versailles treaty would 
be honored by the changing ministries at Berlin. 

Because of a distrust of the future, unrest began. Now, 
too, if the Peace of Munich is followed by the ushering in 
of an era of distrust of the operations of parliamentary 
government and a denial of the right of international de- 
bate then the democratic world will not take as seriously 
as it should the professions of peaceful purpose which have 
issued from the Munich conference. 

Logically perhaps frorn the viewpoint of an authori- 
tarian state, the other nations of the world have no justi- 
fication for inquiring into whatever methods are being 
used in Germany to deal with minorities. But, it must be 
pointed out, a government which has lately argued for the 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


right to concern itself with the treatment of peoples across 
its borders who were in the minority must surely be will- 
ing to concede reciprocally such an interest to other na- 
tions as to what is happening to minority groups in Ger- 
many. 

If it be contended that Germany does not concern her- 
self with the treatment of minorities other than in Europe, 
it certainly should be recalled that much concern has been 
manifested from time to time by the German government 
and properly so, in what happens with respect to German 
spokesmen resident in the United States to whom, inci- 
dentally, have been accorded free access to our press and 
our public opinion. 


GERMANY NOW _ But even if a strictly legalistic 


concept of the rights of nations to 


STANDS AT THE inquire about matters in other 
CROSSROADS sovereign. jurisdictions were 


to be applied, this cannot over- 
come the instinctive tendency of human beings to exhibit 
sympathy for other human beings no matter where they 
are located, if there be oppression of any kind. 

Germany, in the opinion of many of us on this side of 
the Atlantic, stands at the cross roads. She may choose 
the road of nationalistic extremes to the point of forcing 
a similar alignment in opposition to her, or she may choose 
the road of peaceful and friendly cooperation. 

So far as the United States is concerned, we were sup- 
posed to be isolationists in 1914 but we became coopera- 
tionists in 1917. 

We were supposed a few months ago to be extremely 
indifferent to what was happening in Europe but no fair- 
minded observer will deny that we are intensely inter- 
ested now in the fate of democracies, and that however 
pacific our hopes and ambitions, we never shall hesitate to 
make the sacrifices necessary to prevent democracy from 
perishing from the face of the earth. 

As we see it, Germany needs friends throughout the 
world. She needs the friendship of all religious groups 
and the friendship of all racial groups. She needs the co- 
operation of peoples everywhere to the end that the great 
German people may enjoy a place in the sun commen- 
surate with the traditions and culture and achievements 
of a truly remarkable nation. 

Perhaps in the twenty years of injustice and wrong done 
Germany, her rearmament program has seemed a natural 
and logical answer to the indifference of allied diplomacy: 
It is not necessary any more to view the world in retro- 
spect. Munich either marked the end of an epoch or 
merely a pause before the greater struggle of physical 


forces that is yet to come. 
It is interesting to reflect that 


DEMOCRACIES 
although every public official and 

UNORGANIZED; every spokesman here insisted a 

UNPREPARED few weeks ago before the Czech 


crisis that the United States must 
not and should not enter any European war again, a deep- 
seated conviction prevailed everywhere that if a European 
war did come, America could not be kept out. 

The resources of the United States are the greatest in 
the world. They have but recently been employed for a 
cause which the American people believed was just—a war 
to preserve demoractic institutions—and they may be so 
employed again if public opinion in the democracies is 
goaded to the extreme of a self-defense rationalization. 

The one fact which clearly stands out before the whole 
world is that the democracies are unprepared today be- 
cause they are unorganized. Hence the organization of 
40 to 45 countries in an economic bloc to assure justice for 
their peoples and to match the growing military strength 
of adversaries would not be an illogical development. 
RIGHTS OF THE Some of us do not feel that in 

such a direction lies endurin 
MINORITIES MUST peace. We think rather that em 


BE CONSIDERED “mutual considerateness,” to 


which you referred in your 
Saarbruecken speech, requires a careful examination of 
the true reasons for Germany’s unfavorable position in 
the eyes of foreign peoples. The causes of these misun- 
derstandings are removable. Tiiere are no insurmount- 
able obstacles to the forward march of true German prog- 
ress and constructive German institutions. But this goal 
cannot be secured without a certain adjustment to the 
views and opinions of the rest of mankind. It would ac- 
cordingly seem desirable that an international conference 
be convoked at once which shall attempt to remove the 
economic barriers to trade and commerce throughout the 
world. 
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As a corrollary to this there must inevitably ensue con- 
sideration, of the problem of minorities everywhere so 
that freedom of worship and freedom of thought, which 
democracies recognize as inalienable human principles, 
may be safeguarded within the sphere of German influ- 
ence. 

This is not too big a price to ask in return for a restora- 
tion of German economic freedom throughout the world. 
It is a policy of give-and-take, a program of “mutual con- 
siderateness.” 

For, after all, many of the restrictions which have been 
defended as necessary under conditions of economic na- 
tionalism will be found superfluous whenever world-wide 
trade and reemployment are revived. 

The time is at hand for a conciliatory policy as between 
Germany and the democracies. Your address of criticism 
of Messrs. Duff-Cooper, Churchill and Eden has been con- 
strued throughout the world as an effort on your part to 
tell the English people what form of government they 
shall have and what they should do to curb freedom of 
speech when, as a matter of fact, you doubtless were doing 
no more than expressing your own irritation at the type 
of speeches being made in the British parliament at a time 
when you felt the Chamberlain-Daladier point of view 
should have been even more widely accepted than it was. 


GERMAN POLICY 


In this same connection it oc- 
curs to some of us over here that 
your address at Saarbruecken 


SHOULD BE 
AD may have weakened somewhat 
M E CLEAR the position of both Chamberlain 


and Daladier because you did not in your speech renew 
your professions of friendship or attribute to them any 
credit for the part they had played or for the sacrifices 
undergone by the two premiers in the interest of peace. 

These, however, are not incidents which need neces- 
sarily prove of permanent harm. The spirit of approach 
to the new tasks of peace can ignore past mistakes if the 
future steps are such as to really warrant new confidence. 

In your hands is the decision whether the rest of the 
world takes literally the Peace of Munich as the beginning 
of an era of tranquility or the beginning of preparation 
for a terrible war in which the United States inevitably 
would become involved. 

We, in America, believe that the genius of German self- 
restraint can not have been exhausted in the events that 
led up to the Munich conference and that Germany can 
now find ways of meeting gracefully the opinion of man- 
kind both for her own benefit and for the benefit of world 
peace. For with growing power always goes correspond- 
ing responsibility. 

A demarcation of German policy would seem to be es- 
sential at the moment so that all over the world the steps 
toward peace can be more clearly discerned than they have 
been to date. Otherwise there will arise in democracies 
everywhere a demand for international cooperation to 
meet the Crisis of the future. And of what avail is more 
war when every war has merely proved that the van- 
quished are mistreated by the conquerors and that while 
governments can be kept in subjection for a time, peoples 
of a proud and courageous blood do not stay defeated? 


GOVERNMENT OF What is true of Germany is 
equally true of the peoples of 
U. S. READY TO other countries. A philosophy of 
COOPERATE inferiority does not attach itself 
permanently to the attitude of 
any great nation. So also may it be said that a philosophy 
of superiority merely defeats itself if overzealously pur- 
sued. Would it not be better for the world and for Ger- 
many in particular if the philosophy of sovereign equality 
were emphasized now and if, as equals, the governments 
of the world attempted again to remove the economic 
barriers which are the true obstacles to human peace? 

The Government of the United States has stood ready 
for more than a year now to swing open the doors of com- 
mercial opportunity to the German people on a basis of 
equality. Obstacles to trade agreements at present are 
plainly the outgrowth of what millions of liberals and 
conservatives in our midst feel has been an unjust treat- 
ment of minorities inside Germany. 

If the rulers of the German people could but recognize 
these realistic points there would be an opportunity for the 
United States government to act as mediator in a world- 
wide economic readjustment which is essential if economic 
prosperity—the greatest preventive of war mankind has 
ever known—is to be restored to the civilization of our 
times. 


One Year $2; Postage to Foreign Countries Extra Address The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
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1—Inside a WPA Health 
Clinic at Avoca, Pa. (near 
Scranton). 








Each year some 120,000 babies die be- 
fore they are a year old. Mortality among 
women in pregnancy and childbirth is 
higher in this country than in any of the 
leading nations of the world. 

It was natural, then, for Federal officials 
to route millions of relief dollars to the aid 
of maternal and child welfare. In the last 
fiscal year the WPA spent approximately 
$25,000,000 and assistance of one kind or 
another was rendered to nearly 10,000,000 
individuals. 

Enlisted in the program were public 
health nursing projects, clinics for mothers 
and babies, orthopedic hospitals, school 
lunch projects and nursery schools. Train- 
ed housekeepers were detailed to relief 
homes where the mother was ill. 

















2—Crippled child re- 
ceiving instruction at Mor- 
ris Memorial Hospital, 
Milton, W. Va., built by 
the WPA. 






































3—A WPA barber trim- 
ming a young patient’s 
hair at Gillete State Hos- 
pital, St. Paul, Minn. 
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4 — Therapeutic pool 
built by the WPA at James 
Whitcomb Riley Hospital, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
8 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


Last Fall we embarked on a campaign of roto- 
gravure advertising for Boscul Coffee and have 
continued it on a consistent basis during the 
past six months. 


During this period, we have enjoyed a definite 
sales increase of Boscul Coffee-—the sales for the 
past two months being substantially ahead of the 
same period last year. This, we feel, and we are 
sure you will agree, is extremely important and 
optimistic news in view of the pessimistic state- 
ments being made currently regarding the state of 
business in general. 


In certain cities, Rotogravure represented 
the entire effort put behind Boscul Coffee and 
throughout our territories represented a substan- 
tial portion of our advertising. In view of this 
good news regarding the condition of Boscul Coffee 
sales, we thought you would be particularly 


interested. 
Very truly yours, 
WM. S. SCULL COMPANY 
WSD/ms (Signed) W. S. DeLaCour 
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Many a man’s wife relies on Boscul to give him the finest 
coffee he ever tasted. And is he pleased! Try it in your “ 


home ... and see him “warm up” to the deep, rich, 


oo | satisfying flavor of Boscul Coffee. It's one-hour-fresh. 


~*~ BOSCUL COFFEE 
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Boscu! Tea is delicious, too. 
In packages or teo bolls 
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More than a hundred years ago Wm. S. Scull Com- 
pany imported, blended and roasted the finest 
coffee of that day. Today with the experience of four 
generations behind it, millions enjoy Boscul Coffee 
—their master blend of the world’s best coffees. 


Try Boscul—and you'll agree it is the finest coffee 
you ever tasted. 
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5—A few of the hundreds of thousands 
of needy children receiving hot lunches 
at school. 


6—More than 128,000,- 
000 lunches served to chil- 
dren in one year. 





8— Test for defective 
hearing given by WPA 
nurses to group of school 
children, Holyoke, Mass. 
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7 — Medical service for 
ailing infants at Carrie 
Tingley Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Hot Springs, New 
Mexico, built by the WPA. 


9—One of the WPA’s 
Housekeeping Aides tak- 
ing care of temporarily 


motherless home, Dayton, ( 
Ohio. 


Photos From Works Progress Administration 








